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LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 

necents Horet, Edinburgh, June 17, 1889. 
peak DocToR: I left Paris last Tuesday morning 
and came via. Boulogne and Folkestone to London. 
hy Monday I attended the dedication of a new Pres- 
Tan church at Charanton in the suburb of the 
Sct capital. The service was peculiarly interest- 
ing ‘though entirely in French from the history con” 
: ted with the church, Under the provision of the 
” of Nantes a cuurch was built on the spot in 
1606, but upon the revocation of that edict in 1685, 
4 was utterly demolished. Last Monday, after 200 
bars Of waiting, the children of the Huguenots as- 
Lmbled together to consecrate another place of wor- 
pip on the spot desecrated by the ruthless hand of 
jyrany and persecution. The building was packed, 
wen all the standing room was occupied. I was glad 
ip have seen It. The evening before I visited some 
tthe McCall work in the city and.I feel as if there 
iyjs some hope for France yet. : 


The forces that are to free France from the real 
burdens that bear her down must come from the low- 
erstrata of the population, “Lower” as words go. 
lower in the scale of pomp and show and wealth and 
social dignity which count for so. much there, 
but not lower in the scale of character and integrity 
snd usefulness for good. The peasantry of France 
has long been the foundation of its strength. Let us 
pay that God will bless these humble but active 
lorces of the gospel, Which even.now are getting such 
agrip on the people they are reaching so that this 
mhappy land may be rescued froim the evil spirit of 
gdiessness and unbelief which hus torn her so sadly 
wdso sorely in the past, and that their misguided 
wpirations after the benefits of civil liberty may be 
mized in the beneficent reign of the kingdom of 
wily and prosperity and peace. I wished I liked 
Indon better than Ido. Not that I imagine that 
london feels badly about it but I think I would feel 
iter myself. I gave myself two days to straighten 
everything ready for leaving. I had a good deal 
0 do one way and another before leaving for good. 
Thursday morning was such a morning as one sees 
nowhere outside of London. Gas jets were burning 
inshops and houses, and outside the outlook was dis- 
mal indeed. I was unsophisticated enough to imagine 
first it was a London fog, but no,” they said, 
‘Come in November for that, then you can’t see. two 
leet ahead of you and run into people walking in the 
aireet, then it’s a fog.” Well, I don’t care to come 
in November, 

Imagine a world of grizzly, dusty old brick and 
lone houses with solid streets,jnoisy with the clanking 
idotfall of men, of horses and the rumbling of count- 
less wheels of travel and traffic. A drizzly mist moist- 
isthe crossings just enough to make them “muxey,”? 
ie pedestrians and slippery for the poor smooth shod 
lorses, The chimneys are reeking with a smoke as 
tlack as old. Pittsburgh could boast of in her palmiest 
it-gaseous days, and however natural it may be for 
The sparks to ly upward,” that smoke made a bee- 
ide for the ground, You look down the street and 
Mat banks of curling mists shut off the view. You 
k across the way and a puny, sickly, cadaverous, 
Mspeptic aspect greets your eye. The whole town 
Sas if it were getting over a big Whitsuntide 
Me, A sort of far awayness seizes upon you. Na- 
te is nowhere and that which hides the beauties of 
fair face is horrid and pale. The greenhorn be- 
a ‘oO have dim notions of some grumbling Vesu- 
nol the corner, or the death-like hue recalls 
100d memories of the graveyard look that things 
assume just before a_ terrific cyclone 
a forth from the cave of the angry winds. Cer- 
My It seems Ominous. Write me down from the 
Woods, if you please, only let we go to the back- 
ring stay there in preference to nasty old Lon- 


. Will believe I’m talking in earnest when I tell 
pe 80 depressing was all this on me that from 


Null the following morning I was absolutely too 


suspension of active labors followed. 


all too glad to do on Friday morning at 10: 40 a. m. 


speak of Edinburgh. Somehow I feel as if I had been 


jas we shot like a cannon ball northward from Leeds 


ill tobeup atall. The telegraphic communication was 
opened up between my head and stomach, as only 
once before since leaving home, and that was after a 
long hot day in a Japanese ginrickasha and the usual 
I was able to 
effect a compromise with these high co conspirators 
only with the understanding that I should take the 
first express train for Edinburgh—all of which I was 


Farewell old London. Requiscat in gloria. 

That’s what I think of London. It’s a good place 
for tailors aud bankers and all that, and one is glad 
enough to find them there. It may do for opera fiends 
and theatre goers and the happy throng that dance 
attendance upon the jumbo of English aristocracy: 
No doubt it is something of a town and their Board 
of Trade could put out some big figures if they would 
care to boom the city, but I’m willing to let the satel- 
lites of Mr. P. Wales and the “lords many” with the 
eye-glass, one and singular, have my share of all that 
while I cherish the honest conviction that for a pleas- 
ant and homelike place to live, the great metropolis 
on either side of the beautiful Thames would be one 
of the last I should select of all that I have seen in 
either hemisphere. | | 

But I must pull out all the stops when I begin to 


here before. If I were a Platonist, or better yet, if I 
believed in the transmigration of souls I’d be very sure 
that I had visited old Scotia in some former stage of 
my existence. It’s about what I expected to see. I 
couldn’t get the Scotland of the books out of my mind 


and Carlisle, across the border into the land of Knox 
and the’ Stuarts and Bruce and Macbeth and Burns 
and Carlyle and Chalmers and Duff et hoc omne genus. 


Who couldn’t recognize a Scotchman anywhere and; 


I fancy he looks Scotcher than ever on his own na- 
tive heath. At Abbottsford (and the very name calls 
to mind the greatest story teller of his age) a woman 
With a baby came into our apartment and though 
the little tot never opened its tiny mouth to cry once, 
yet I could almost have sworn it was a Scotch baby 
if I had come across it in a temple court at Benares, 
or at the foot of one of the pyramids at Sakarra. 
None the less I like Scotland through and through. 
If ever I find a church that will let me off for six 
weeks solid vacation in Scotland in summer, I shall 
look for providential indications in that direction and 
I shall be disappointed not to find them, unless you 
will make it seven. 
Glasgow with a day at Loch Lomond and surround- 
ings. Every one has heard of the beauty of Edinburgh. 
Rev. Dr. Ward, of New York State, insists that it is 
the most beautiful city he ever saw. It is certainly 
to thé advantage of Edinburgh that I have been at 
murky London since I saw Paris. As a city, Paris 
beats them all. The municipal beauties of Paris are 
exquisite, but the loveliness of Edinburgh is of an. 
other kind. I had often heard it called the ‘modern 
Athens,” but I thought the epithet referred to its 
learning and its ministers, but I am surprised to find 
so many striking analogies in the location of the two 
places. Athens has its Pireaus and Edinburgh has 
its Leith down on the Firth of Forth. The exceed- 
ingly picturesque castle here crowns the acropolis. 
Calton Hill is Lyc abettus. Athens’ seat is St.George’s 
peak, so that the resemblance is so striking that easily 
imagine myself back in the city of Pericles and 


Phidias. 
The air is pure and bright, and so saintly is old 


Presbyterian Scotland that it comes by far the near- 
est of all the countries I have seen to answering the 
condition that there shall be no night there. It’s a 
little odd to sit by your window and read by daylight 
till half past nine o’clock, but I did that last night. 


I can only see Edinburgh and] 


terested in seeing in Smyrna, while yet on the steam- 
er, the sign of a big hotel kept by Mr. Diogenes and 
so here in Edinburgh I passed a grocery kept by 
Alexander Duff. -Though the central city of Scotland, 
Edinburgh is entirely provincial. Glasgow is the 
seat of Scotch commerce, but except for tourists and. 
students from abroad, nearly every man one meets 
here has that same unmistakable Scotch look. 

Nor is Edinburgh without its historic interest. 
Here occurred the events that proved to the world 
that the foundations of Scottish character are im- 
bedded in adamantine granite. Venice has her Bridge 
of Sighs. Rome her castle of St. Angelo. London 
her tower, and though Paris no longer has her Bas- 
tile, her history has it, and so Edinburgh has her 
scenes where cruelty tormented the faithful but did 
not conquer their invincible faith. 

There is here as everywhere a congruity between 
the scenery of the country and the history of its peo- 
ple. Men need to be acquainted with the stalwart 
forms of nature if they are to be stalwart themselves, 
Is not Geneva nestled by the lake at the foot of Al- 
pine peaks on every side? Have not historians loved 
to ally the greatness of Grecian history to the grand- 
eur of the sceneries of Greece? The men that are 
cushioned on soft lawns and dandled under balmy 
suns are not the men most worthy of the needs of 
fame. Our Lord was human, and I could not help 
wondering, as I beheld the rugged, bare and barren 
slopes of Judean mountains in toward the Jordan 
from the sea, whether there was not some profound 
reason why thai land was chosen for the scenes of his 


life and for the development of the characters of his — 


disciples, who were to launch his teachings on the 
world, rather than the smiling river-banks of the Nile, 
or the beautiful fields of the Romon Campagna. So 
the very ruggedness of Scottish scenery has. been a 


since learned that the sure way of winning the heart 
of a burly Scotchman is to say something nice (but 
not too nice or he will be disgusted by it) about the 
land he comes from with a subordinate allusion to 


Scott or Burns, and then I have him as sure as the — 


fisherman has his trout. And Ihave always been 


glad that I could say these nice things of Scotland — 


from the heart and now I’m sure I can say them more 
heartily than ever. , 
But, I'm not telling you about John Knox’s house, 


or St. Giles® cathedral, or the “Heart of Midlothian,” — 


now marked by a big stony heart in the pavement of 
High street. | 
read Scott, who after St. Andrew might be called 
the patron saint of Scotland. | whee 

Of course,a Presbyterian tourist must spend a 
Sabbath in Edinburgh. I heard three sermons yester- 


day and felt better at night than the Parisian who. 


goes picnicking. In the morning, I heard Rev. Dr. 
Matheson, pastor of one of the Scottish churches here, 
a remarkable man, born blind, never saw anything, 


and yet a fine preacher. He is the author of some 


beautiful hymns; has a large and fashionable congre- 
gation and is a very useful man. 
John Baptist, and his sermon was an able one. His 
weakness is rather a point of strength with the people 
and that is his temptation to allegory. But that is 
just the tendency one would. expect ina man who 
can nut see to read. He divided the life of John into 
three parts and named them thus: 1. The bird in 
the wilderness. 2. The bird in the cage. 3. The 
bird in the cage illuminated. In speaking of the im- 
petuosity of John’s younger days, he laid down these 
three characteristics of youth. ‘1. The radiation of 
common things. 2. Scorn of prospective. 3. Un- 
compromisingness. All that he illustrated from the 
life of John. It was a beautiful. sermon full of elo- 
quence, somewhat lacking ir discrimination and cer- 
tainty, in some cases carrying the moralizing method 
beyond safe or proper limite, 

In the evening, I heard Rev. Dr. Pentecost of 
Brooklyn, who has been conducting evangelistic ser- 
vices here for some time. He is a very strong preach- 
erand I think has done much good here. An old 
Scotchman yesterday morning told me to hear Pen- 
tecost, but I told him I didn’t want to come to Scot- 


land to hear an American. “Weel, weel,” he says, 


I verily believe that in one respect it is a bad place for} «there isn’t one of our men that can touch him; it 


over-studious folk, for the night is so short that one can 
study by daylight perhaps sixteen or seventeen hours 
every day. 

Then again, I find everywhere the very names with 


would take a dozen of the best of ’em to make him.” 
And he is a very devout old father too—I mean the 
man that said it. I heard a Free church man at 
2: 30, and if the other eleven were like him, I should 
say a dozen would fall short of Pentecost too. 


| which I have been so familiar, I remember being in- | 


H, C. Minton, 


factor in the forming of Scottish character. And how. 
the Scotchman loves his native land! I “have long 


If you want to post up on Edinburgh, . 


He preached on © 


By, 
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THE IDEAL GIRL. 


BY MRS, M. E. SANGSTER. 


The ideal girl! What shall be her characteristics? 
In what colors shall we paint her? 

First, she must have health and vigor of body. She 
will set before herself a high physical standard, and 
try to attain to it. Good digestion, good food, fresh 
air, bathing, exercise, plenty of sleep, and cheerful 
temperament, are factors in producing perfect health, 
The young girl who is wearied with a short walk, 
who sits up very late, and lies in bed correspondingly 
in the inorning, who screams with nervous terror at 
a mouse or faints at a caterpillar’s touch, who cannot 
listen to the recital of a painful story, or control her 
self in the presence of sudden fright or calamity, is 
lacking in thatelasticity of the bodily life which alone 
makes the highest soul-life possible. 


Our minds and _ bodies’ are co-partners. They are 
inter-dependent. A thousand subtle chords vibrate 
from one to the other. Atone time a sort of fine- 
~ Jady ideal was held up before girls, and they wished 

to be fragile and willowy, pale and delicate looking ; 
thinking that thus they would be spiritual and 
shadowy, and respond more sensitively to all the in- 
tellectual influences which might come to them. 
This notion is now banished from books and thoughts. 
To-day the girl that all are praising is the girl who 
can ride on horse-back for many a swift, delightful 
mile without fatigue, who can propel a boat with 
graceful motion of the oars across the silver waves, 
who can swim, skate, play lawn tennis, and engage 
in various athletic exercises naturally and gayly. 
She can eat a bit of good beefsteak, she wears stout 
shoes, she is not bound tightly in a lung-compressing 
corsage, and she has the cool, firm hand, the bright 
eyes, the clear complexion, and the light-heartedness 
which come of a body unclogged in its‘machinery by 
any weight of pain or feebleness. | 

The ideal girl, f the second place, is a good house- 
keeper. She.willlearn how to order her servants, or 


| howto. do her work without them, how .to make a 


sweet, nutritious loaf of bread, to manage a range, tu 


make a bed, to purchase supplies, to avoid waste | 


and to make home pleasant and charming and full 
of gracious and inviting hospitality. She will have a 
place for everything and everything in its place; but 
hers will not be that painful and rigid order which is 
distressed and distressing, which makes her unhappy 
if it be for an instant infringed, and which gives to 
the home an air of a prison. Good housekeepers are 
good home-makers, and the ideal girl will scatter 
‘sunshine and beauty around her path day by day. 
She will find time to set a flower beside her brother’s 


plate at breakfast, to mend her little sister’s broken | 


doll, and help her little friend with the puzzle of his 
prcblem in Aa!gebra, and her father will discover in 
her -the joy of his days and the ornament of his 
household. 

‘Thirdly, the ideal girl is self-reliant. By no means 
pushing, forward, or aggressive, but. able to take care 
of herself, and armored in modest courage. Not long 
ago a young friend of mine was sent with a party of 
people to England to study a difficult branch of art. 
“Were you not afraid to let Alice goso far away, 
when she must depend so much on herself for guid. 
ance?” was asked of one of her relatives. “Not at 
all,” was the reply. “Alice isa responsible person. 
I would trust her anywhere.” Yet as self-reliance 
may degeneraie into arrogrant and impertinent self- 
assertion, and as courage may become bravado, the 
ideal girl needs to rest for support always on a Divine 
helper. 

She must therefore, fourthly, be a Christian. Wom: 
an owes everything to Christ. In lands where the 
Bible is not the rule of life she 1s either a slave ora 
toy, a drudge ora plaything, and always degraded, 
treated as an inferior, and kept secluded, idle, and 
under surveillance. It is only where the cross is up- 
lifted and the Savior followed that she takes her 
position as queen of the race. The sacred books of 
fal-e religions speak of her slightingly and with con- 
tempt. Itis only the Bible which holds her up in 
honor and reverence, which assigns to her the high- 
est style of work, and expects of her the highest style 
of devotion. There can be no greater ingratitude 


porsible 10 # woman in a Christian land than to with- 


hold her allegiance from the Lord who bought her 
with his precious blood. 
The earlier in life this question of service is rightly 


| decided, the sooner will peace and beauty adorn the 


brow of her who is a daughter of God. 

The ideal girl will be open to conviction. She will 
not harden nor crystallize At once into a certain 
mould, nor stay always in one narrow rut, nor revolve 
forever in one groove. So many avenues are open to 
knowledge, s0 many new inventions and discoveries 
are all the time cushioning the places which used to 
be rough, and bringiug remote points near, that no- 
body can afford to stand still. Firm in matters of 
principle, but receptive and responsive so far as the 
affairs of life are concerned, the girl of whom we are 
talking will be: sympathetic with the reform move- 
ments of the world, interested in missionary enter- 
prises, and self-denying that Christ’s kingdom may 
come in the hearts of men. 

Such a girl will possess mental culture. Not stop- 
ping at the point where she was when she left school, 
nor satisfied with having learned the alphabet of cer- 
tain studies, she will at least keep in view the best 
iterature, and read poetry, history,and biography, 
so that she will become more and more a delightful 
companion. Shewill not fear to express her thoughts 


Jesus when the opportunity comes. And it will be 
her aim, wherever she is, to help others. That isa 
poor life and a restricted culture which gets, but does 
not give. Bestowal is the highest and the dearest 
pleasure a human being can know, because as we im- 
part we are like to our Heavenly Father who i- 
always sending blessings in lavish measure to those 
who are in want. 

“To do good and to communicate forget not.” | 
_- “Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” 

‘‘Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,” | 

These are mottoes for a lifetime. 
them to the ideal girl. 


We commend 


THE MASK TORN OFF; OR MODERN SPIRIT- 
UALISM EXPOSED. 


The above is tke title of a lecture delivered a few 
weeks since in the Presbyterian church in our city 
by the Rev. W. H. Clagett, of St. Louis. During last 
winter Mr. Clagett conducted here a series of evan- 
gelistic services which resulted in a_ blessed revival. 
Very many were glad to have another opportuity to 
see and hear him. The attendance at the lecture 
was large. The lecture was exceeding interesting. 


quently encountered spiritualists. As it is his rule 
to direct the attention of inquirers to the teaching of 
scripture in regard to any difficullies which they pre 
rent, he began to search the Bible for texts to meet 
the difficulties raised by spiritualists. “As I searched,” 
he says, “I was fairly amazed to find so much about 
it in the Bible.” He prepared and gave a Bible 
Reading on the subject of Spiritualism. That Bible 
Reading was put into the form of a lecture. In ac- 
cordance with a desire expressed wherever the lecture 
was delivered Mr. Clagett had it printed. It ought 
to be widely circulated. Spiritualism is more widely 


“T speak that whereof I know when I say that it is 
one of the greatest powers for evil now at work in the 
world.” ‘The opinions expressed concerning this lec- 
ture by excellent judges, show that it is well adapted 
to counteract the influence of spiritualism. Rev. Dr. 
Niccolls, of St. Louis, says, “I wish it could be heard 
in every part of our land. I believe it is calculated 
to do great good. Your searching discourse tears off 
the mask.” The Rev. Joseph Cuook, the Boston lec- 
turer, says, ‘I have read with high interest your lec- 
ture on Spiritualism, and believe it fitted to do much 
good.” The Rev. Dr, Irwin, of St. Charles, Mo., says, 
“T consider it the best expose of spiritualism I have 
ever heard.” 

| For the information of any who may desire to pro- 
cure copies of the pamphlet, I would say that they 
can be obtained from Mr. Clagett. His address is 
St. Louis, Mo., 4533 Labadie Avenue, 


J, A, G, 


P Cal, 


in conversation, nor will she dread to say a word for} 4, righteous, but for the disobedient, for sinners. 1 Tim, 


prevalent than most of us imagine. Mr, Clagett says, 


| Prov. 10:9; Mie. 2:9; and he giveth grace to the lowly, 


In his work as an evangelist Mr. Clagett had fre-| 


GRACE. 


John 3:16. 


0. P. 


What a wonderful gift this is, the inestimable gift of 
God’s grace, and when we think of it, studying it, unt) it 
grows on us more and more, and then passes beyonq on 
knowledge and understanding, we wonder that God should 
bestow on us, sinful as we are, this gift. 


For we are not worthy of such a gift, it was given to ug 
for no other reason than that His heart was filleq with 
such an intense love for us, so boundless, 80 immeagy, 
able was this love, that He could stop at nothing short 
giving His only begotten Son asa ransom for us. Joh, 
3:17; Luke 9:56; Matt. 20:28; 1 Tim. 2:5:6; Rom. 5:g. 
that by so doing, a way could be opened whereby wi 
could be saved, and yet the Father be just. Rom. 3:24: 
Titus 3:7; Rom. 5:1; the guilty washed and made clean, 
and thus made fit to appear before Him, 1 John, 4 9:14: 
John 12:47; Eph. 1:6-7; and hath made us accepted in 
the Beloved. Rom. 3:24; 5:15; John 3:35-36. 

Let us see what we gain by and through this gift 
God’s grace. 

By Grace do we know that He is the only begottey 
Son of God. John 1:14; Is. 40:5; John 2:11; Mat 
17:2; 2 Pet. 1:17. 

For Grace is not given by law, for the law was not fo, 


1:9; Gal. 3:19; John 15:22; nor is it by works otherwise 
Grace is no more grace. Rom. 11:6; Gal. 5:4. 

Grace and truth came by one Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Out of His fullness hath He bestowed on us this grea 
gift of His love. John 1:16-17; 3:34; Eph. 1:6-8, ang 
now being made free from sin, we are become servants 
of righteousness.. John 8:36; 1 Cor. 7:22; Gal. 5:1; and 
belong to Him, and being His, are we under grace. Rom | 
6:14; 8:2; Gal. 5:18. : 4 

By Grace do we gain strength and have power to stand 
up for Christ in times of trial and temptation. 2 Cor, 
12:9; 1 Pet. 4:14; 4:14; 2 Tim. 2:1; Eph. 6:10; andto 
walk uprightly in his sight. Ps. 84;11; Ps. 31:23; 15:2. 


humble and meek, and resisteth the proud. Prov. 3:34; 
Jas. 4:6; 1 Pet. 5:15. 

By Grace do we have boldness to speak to our associates 
and friends and where even our faith is assailed, and dis. 
honor cust on our Lord and Savior to stand up for Him. 
Rom. 15:15; Eph. 3:7-8; 2 Cor. 1:12. Grace gives us 
power over the world and sinners, and with God. Acts, 
4:33; 1:8; and to be witnesses for Him wherever we are, 
Acts 1:22; Luke 24:48; John 15:27; Acts 23:1, 

By Grace do we have faith and gain access to vur Lord, - 
Jesus Christ, and to our Heavenly Father. Rom. 5:2; 
John 10:9; 14:6° Eph. 2:18; 3:12; and to rejoice in and 
partake of His glory. Heb. 3:6; Col: 1:27; Heb. 10:35, 

By Grace do we gain wisdom and then a crown of glory 
Prov. 4:9; Prov. 1:9;.Is. 84:11; and eternal life. Rom 
6:23; 2:7; 5:17-21; 1 Pet. 1:4. 

By Grace are we enabled to resist evil and to guard our 
tongues. Eph. 4:29-30; 5:4; Col. 3:8; so that no evil 
word or corrupt communications will pass our lips 
Ps. 45:2; Eph. 4:29; 1 Pet. 3:10. 

Through Grace are we built up, and have an inherit- 
ance with the blood-washed ones who are with Him in 
glory. Acts 20:32; Acts 26:18; Eph. 1:18; Col. 3:24; 
Heb. 9:15. 

Through Grace are we justified. Rom. 3:24; Eph. 2°18; 
Titus, 3:5-7; and being justified, we have the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus. Rom. 3:24; Matt. 20:28; Eph, 
1:7; Heb. 9:12; and walk in newness of life, a new 
creature born again. John 3:3; Rom. 6:4-6; Gal. 6:19; 
Eph. 4:22-24; Col. 3:10-11; and hath quickened us & 
gether with Christ. 

By this grace which He has given us are we strength: 
ened for every good work that He calls us to do, so do we 
realize the exceeding great riches of His grace and His 
kindnesses toward us. Titus 3:4; Eph. 3:8; Col. 1:27. 

By this Grace are we sanctified through the Holy Ghost 
and made fit to appear before Him. 1 Pet. 1:2; 2 Thea, 
2 :138-14; Luke 1:74-80. | 

Through Grace did our Savior, Jesus Christ, offer Him 
self as a sacrifice on the Cross, and hath brought us into 
everlasting life and immortality. 2 Tim. 1:9-10; 1 Cor. 
15 :54-58; Heb. 2:10-17; Titus 3:7. 

Through this sacrifice~do we have ‘boldness 10 come 
into the throne of grace, that we may find mercy, om 
and pardon in time of need. Heb. 4:16; Eph. 2:18; 3:12) 
Heb. 16:19-22; and He will be our Sun and shield. 
Is. 60:19; Gen. 15:1; Ps. 84:9; 115:9. 

By Grace do we see Him as He is and believe in Him. 
Zech. 12:10; Rev. 1:5-8; 1 John 3:2; 1 Cor. 13:12. _ 

By Grace do we obtain knowledge of God and of ouF 
Savior, Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. 1:2. : 

By Grace does the Holy Spirit work on our bear ts, coe 


strengthening and encouraging v4 in ous 
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9 Cor. 12:9; 1 Pet. 4:14.. By grace do we enjoy 
free and eternal love and favor of God, who is the 
a of all that we have and receiye. 2 Tim. 1:9; Ps. 
108 Jer 31 ‘3; Is. 63 7-9. | 
" Grace hath God given us everlasting consolation, 
+ nid a good hope. 2 Thess. 2:16; 1 Pet. 1:3. 
eprough this Grace are we reconciled to God by the 
rifice of His Son, and thus gain the favor which God 
a go graciously bestowedon us. Rom. 5:2;1 Pet. 5:12; 
we are saved, for He took upon Himself all our sins 
ind bore them, when he was on the Cross and thus do 
we obtain eternal life. Matt. 27 :42-43; Mark 15:31-32; 
+ Gor, 15:21. For He is our Refuge and Savior. Jer 
7:14; 2 Sam. 22:3; Is. 45:21-25; John 4:42; and all that 
ge have and are, we owe to this gift of Grace, for His 
j ig not shortened, but it will save us. Is. 63:1; 
142; Jer 14:21; Is. 59:1; and finally. — 
By His Grace are we become rich in all things. 2 Cor. 
39:and we are admonished to abound in His grace. 
9:8; Prov. 11:30; Phil. 4 :6-9. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


tiful duett on the guitar and mandolin by the Misses 
Theresa and Lily Sherwood, late of London, England, 
now Of Oakland; a well rendered piano solo by Miss 
Rolinda M. Kline, of San Francisco; and a delight- 
ful vocal solo by Miss Mary Fox, of Oakland, accom- 
panied by Miss Eva Hemkins, of San Jose. Rey. 
Dr. Jewell offered a fervent invocation. Rev. Dr: 
Hirst in impassioned tones spoke of Chancellor Vin- 
cent in whose brain the Chautauqua idea was flashed 
by God Himself, and which had blessed the church 
and the world, and then with a fine tribute of praise 
introduced him to the audience. The Chautauqua 
salute was given and Chancellor Vincent told of itg 
origin in a pleasant manner. Then with the abrupt 
questions: Who is Tom? Who are Tom’s teachers? 
What are Tom’s teachers to teach him? Tom must 
be an American boy whether born in Germany, Ire- 
land or China; he must owe allegiance to no other 
goverpment. On the brow of the American boy I 
see the glitter of a star bright with glorious possibili- 
ties. Tom’s teachers are those who come in contact 
with him in family, school, or business life. Tom 
should be taught to think for himself. The ethical] 
side of his nature should be so cultivated that his 
conscience would be sensitive. Teach Tom as his 
basis of manhood, individuality, independence, tem- 
perance which includes all duties to himself, his 
God and his neighbor. Bishop Vincent spoke vehe- 
mently against the use of tobacco, and as he por- | 
trayed the passionate pleading of Tom’s mother that 
he touch not the weed, the audience burst into spon- 
taneous applause. Pathos, humor, sarcasm, em. 
bodying versatility of thought in strikingly fine figures 
characterized the entire lecture. 

The Chautauqua songs led by Professor Gabriel, of 
San Francisco, begin the daily sessions. Bishop 
Vincent—in the absence of Dr. Rignalda, of San 
Francisco, who was to have discussed the mysteries 
of “Volapuk”—gave his second lecture, “Sources of 
Peril,” in which he proved in a startling manner the 
great danger to be feared from the Catholics as a pol- 
itical hierarchy. With inborn reverence for the 
church by its millions of devotees, with vast social 
and financial power, it reaches its hands into politics 
for temporal power and already largely controls our 
legislatures, our school boards, our officers from the 
highest to the lowest, and the Congress of the United 
States, so that their demands are obeyed. Only a 
little while ago the government granted them’$400,- 
000 for the support of Catholic schools among the 
Indians. The alarm should be sounded everywhere 
if we do not want church and State united. The 
Jesuits exiled from most other nations are not only 
not molested but conciliated and to the number of 
one hundred thousand ‘are working day and night at 
the foundations of our government. All who heard 
the Bishop were impressed by his earnest protesta- 
tions. | 

Professor Marks gave his last lecture, “Jerusalem 
in the time of King David.” The oriental customs 
were well portrayed by Professor Marks and the 
Jinglers being dressed in native costumes. The 
Br. H. H. Rice gave quite an extended report of} mourning women with their lamentations at the fun- 
Hooghton Circle, Oakland, of which he is the honored | eral, as practiced still in Palestine, was an interesting 
Msident. Rev. Dr, Bentley thought the Chautan-'feature. Professor Marks then vividly described the 
M Circle a great help to the church, and urged that! city, pointing out the principal buildings, and trac- 
P'ganizer might be kept in the field. Rey. H. H.|ing the triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem, 
mw then introduced Chancellor Vincent with a glow-|and the sad journey to Mount Calvary where the 
Biibute of pruise, and the beloved leader was re-, tragedy of the crucifixion was enacted. As hesketched 


the nineteenth century is emphatically an age of 
doubt, but it is as thoroughly an age of faith, The 
thought is appalling that so few attend church which 
is the evidence of doubt, but never was the church so 
aggressive and so reaching out for these doubters. 
The causes of doubt can be found in an honest de- 
sire for knowledge which is legitimate, in self will, in 
self interest, in the inconsistencies of Christians, the - 
perversions of truth, as seen in many of the creeds, 
anid the perversion of the doctrine of special Provi-. 
dence. These points were all eloquently expanded 
The treatment of doubters must be learned from. 
Christ. What did He do? The text doesn’t say he 
argued with them or denounced them, or wrought 
special miracles to convert them, but—Jesus came 
unto them.” Let us too preach Chfist to them, up- 
hold the historic Jesus. His existence is demonstra- 
tion. Then Jesus set them all to work, “Go teach all 
nations.” The best service a doubter can render is 
to tell what he knows, and the more he tells the 
more he finds out. Let us carry with us the last 
blessed promise of the Master, “I am with you always.” 
Yes, though he is in heaven he is here, as the light 
ninety-five millions of milesaway he is heresmiling on 
these flowers. With His presence the world can be 
taken for Him by his devoted followers. The utmost 
tension of thought was betrayed by the deepes 
silence. 

The beautiful dedicatory services were then con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Sinex and Bishop Vincent, and 
the new church was formally presented to her God. 

A pleasant-Children’s Meeting was held in the aftere 
noon, participated in by Rev. Dr. Jewell, Rev. Wm, 
Bryant, Professor Marks and Bishop Vincent. The 
little people received impressions which will never be. 
effaced. 

The Sunday evening vesper service was unusually 
‘touching and a very hush of reverence brooded over 
the air. Chancellor Vincent gave an address full of 
inspiration te the Chautauquans and all who heard» 
him. 

The evening session found a crowded house to greet 
Rev. Dr. Wheeler, of Sacramento, who preached a — 
most impressive sermon from the text, “The knowl- ~~~ 
edge of the Lord shall cover the earth asthe waters — 
cover the sea.” With stately argument, scholarly 
research and effective delivery, he reviewed the his- 
tory of the church, sketching the obstacles which the 
kingdom of God had overcome in each succeeding 
age, and the same elements which have enabled it to 
overcome in the past will enable it to conquer in the 
future. One element of hope for ultimate triumph 
of the church is the reverent spirit in which our best 
thinkers upproach scientific investigation. He ela- 
borated this thought by an eloquent tribute to the 
work in science being prosecuted by Chautauquans 
and highly praising Chancellor Vincent. The music 
was rendered by Miss Mary Fox, Professor Hervey 
and a fine chorus choir; Miss Kline, accompainist. 

Rev. H. H. Rice presided at the following morning 
session. Professor Josiah Keep, of Mills College, 
gave a most charming “Study in Shells.” His class 
in conchology widened into a large number of inter- 
ested people who listened eagerly as he traced the 
life and industry of the tiny occupants of the beauti- 
ful shells, their architectual and artistic skill which 
‘gives the shell its pretty shape and exquisite coloring, 
was ably proved to be the manifestation of the divine 
mind which pervades the universe and which the 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE AT. PACIFIC GROVE. | 


Never in the history of the Chautauqua Assemblies 
ped annually for the past nine years at Pacific Grove, 
has the programme been so extensive and so varied 
ysthis, the jubilee decadal year.: Large throngs of 

ple from every part of the State are in attendance 
snd beautiful Assembly Hall is well filled three times 
aday to partake of the literary banquet, “the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.” El Carmelo Hotel, 
sotlages, and tents seem overflowing, and yet the 
lgenumber of daily additions to this family gath- 
wing, borne on the four swift-winged trains, seem to 
find comfortable quarters. All in all Pacific Grove 
the beau ideal vacation spot for physical and in- 
enjoyment. 

The trip “From Dan to . ursheba” under the guid- 
ye of Professor A. J. Marks, «f Chicago, was in- 
kusely interesting. Professor Ma:ks and the Jubi- 
it Jinglers were all attired in oriental costumes, re- 
peenting the Bedouin. Sheik, with the spear the 
iige Of office, the Greek priest, the fellahmen, the 
mr, and the dragoman, the guide. Having a 
number of fine pictures from his own artistic 
mh to represent the various scenes, and being 
mourste in discriptive power he held his audience 
jasingle individual. Many of the riddles of the 
bible are made clear as day by the light thrown upon 
em by ancient customs and manners. 

The Round Table and Vespers, presided over by 
tev, H. H. Rice, and addressed by Chancellor Vin- 
mnt, the patron saint of the Chautauqua hosts, at- 
micted large numbers of these devotees at the shrine 
wisdom. Encouraging reports were given by Mrs. 
brewer, President of the Alumni Association from 
Australia Circle, San Francisco; Houghton Circle, 
Miklend, and Vincent Circle, Sacramento. Mr. 
Bevier of San Jose, Mrs. Williams of Stockton, | 
Miss Farwell of Saratoga, Miss Nathan of Modesto, 
ut. Woodward of Chico, and Miss Danks of Hollis- 
Mall reported well from their respective circles. 


hough this symbolic flag of truce spoke mutely, 
alone of peace but also love and welcome. Stand- 


md by hundreds of waving snowy handkerchiefs, 


both by able words and fine picture, the Son of God 
on tne cross all hearts were touched with love. 
The last concert by the Jubilee Jinglers was heart- 


reverent student delights to recognize. The entire . 
lecture was intensely enjoyed, and his own book, 
“West Coast Shells,” found many enthusiastic read- 


ily enjoyed and in the convulsive bursts of laughter 


the words of Solomon were recalled, “A merry heart} «Nourse Mythology” was the subject of a fascinat- 
doeth good like a medicine.” ing lecture by Professor W. C. Sawyer of the Univer- 

The Lord’s Day seemed to bring a benediction from sity of the Pacific of San Jose. Scandinavian lore is 
wondrously blessed the Chautauqua Literary | the All-Father in the very air. The knowledge that | specially rich in mythological treasures, and so beau- 
© Scientific Circle in such an increasing ratio of Assembly Hall was to be formally dedicated to the | titul are these quaint allegories by which these primi- 
eters and usefulness. “Look up and lift up,” the ,Worship of Almighty God drew forth an immense | tive people expressed their ideas of nature’s processes 

Chautauqua motto was eulogized as compris-| audience. The decorations were superb, the beauti- | and religious beliefs that a stream,of pagan tradition 
Sillself-help and all help for our brothers. Rev.| ful flowers voicing mutely the goodness of their.Crea-| has mingled not only with literature but history, 
NBinex conducted well the Question Drawer and The opening exercises were participated in by} Many phases of this nerthern mythology were pre- 


tor. 
vt and good sense elaborated the method of Rev. Dr. Sinex, President Hirst, Rev, Dr. Jewell,| ¢nted in an absorbing manner by this brilliant stu- 
| Poying the study hour. dent. 


| Rev. H. H. Rice and Rev. E. Y. Garrette ; Miss Mary ' 
eae el dered fi ocal music The Round Table was devoted to the discussion 0 
be cuing session was crowded, the attraction Fox and Professor Hervey rendered’ fine yooa! music, Arbitration being under the auspices of the Peace 


i Bishop Vincent's first lecture, “Tom and his Miss Rolinds M. Kline presiding at the piano. Bis- Federation. Professor Cox presided, and addresses 
fl ber, ’ “Music hath charms” was well illustrated hop Vincent preached a most powerful sermon from | were made by Mr. and Mrs. Joel Bean and Mr. Bere 
outdoor concert of the San Jose Band, a beau- the text, “But some doubted.” The last decade of pwick, pleading tenderly for the divine spirit of peace 


the same spot where ten yeare ago Bishop 
ment had organized the Pacific Coast Chautauqua, 
F “Motion of both the speaker and the charter 
F°ers Was one.of deep joy and gratitude that God 


ers. 
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instead of the cruelties of war, and that all nations at 
disputes might be settled by arbitration. 
Colonel L. F. Copeland, of Harrisburg, Pa., is one 
of the greatest attractions of the second week, and in 
his most witty lecture, “Snobs and Snobbing,” kept 
his audience in roars of laughter. He discussed caste 
and example.! many specimens, and though humor 
was the means the heart and intellect were-io less 
thoroughly influenced. He spoke earnestly for the 
Chautauqua idea asa great leveler, and fraternity 
and sympathy are being greatly developed by it. The 
music was very pretty, being a solo by Miss Fox, and 
a duett on mandolin and guitar by Misses Theresa 
and Lily Sherwood, late of England, now of Oakland. 
No feature of the entire Assembly was more thor- 
oughly fascinating than an address, “The Amateur 
Eutomologist,” by C. F. McClashen, o. Truckee. He 
had a magnificent display of sixty cases of butter 
flies mounted in most artistic shapes and containing 
ten thousand specimens, These he brought over two 
lines of railways and a feiry system, and thanks to 
the careful handling of the officials of the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company, not a butterfly’ was in- 
jured. In a most delightful manner he gave practi 
cal methods of catching, killing and preserving the 
butterflies, and his own enthusiasm was so trans- 
ferred to his audience that many fine collections will 
be the result. Butterflies have a commercial value 
and many boys might earn much money with little 
labor. Mr. McClashen will answer all queries of cor- 
respondents who may wish to know the modus oper- 
andi of prosecuting this branch of science. America 


has 612 specimens, and a complete collection is worth 


$10,000. Many of his fine specimens came from all 
parts of the world. | 
So absorbing is the programme of this Jubilee As- 


_ sembly that the reports will lengthen out in spite of 


the most stoical determination to condense, and your 
correspondent must beg one more letter to give even 
a faint idea of the intellectual banquet given by the 
Chautauquans at Pacific Grove. 

| M. G. C. EpHoLM. 


Sunday-~school Lesson. 


- Lesson for July 28th. 1889. 
_ ISRAEL ASKING FOR A KING. 

I Sam. viii. 4-20. 

-GOLDEN TEext:—WNevertheless the people refused to 
obey the voice of Samuel; and they said, Nay; but we| 
will have-a king over us. 1 Sam. viii :19. 

Time.—About 1074 or 1075 B. c., or twenty years 
after the last lesson, | | 

Piace.—Ramah, the residence of Samuel, about 
five miles northwest of Jeruszlem. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


In the lesson before us we have the demand of the 
elders of Israel upon Samuel for a king. They have 
come to believe that the calamities which they had 
suffered as a nation are to be attributed to the weak- 
ness of their government. Blinded by their unbelief 
they fail to see that these evils are the fruit of their 
sin, and they vainly imagine that the appointment 
of a king would secure to them national prosperity. 
As he found his own strength and his capacity to 
meet the duties of his office as judge declining, Sam- 
uel appointed his son’s judge to assist him in this 
service. They held a court in Beersheba, in the ex- 
treme south of Palestine. But the sons abused their 
authority and perverted justice. This, though it was 
not the cause, appears to have been the immediate 
occasion of the demand upon Samuel for a king. 


EXPOSITION. 


Verse 4. All the elders, etc—They came as the 
leaders or representatives of the people. As Beer. 
sheba, the place at which his sons held the office of 
magistrates or judges, was distant from Ramah, it is 
probable that Samuel was not aware of the extent to 
which his sons had been guilty of perverting justice, 
but the report of their wickedness spread rapidly 
among the people. | 

5. Behold, thou art old.—The elders assign two 
reasons for the rcquest they are about to make, the 
first of which is, that on account of his advancing 
years they cannot hope to enjoy much longer his 


| Jehovah. 


porvices as chief magistrate. What his age was at, 


this time we are not informed, but it is possible that 
he was growing infirm. 7 

Thy sons walk not, etc.—This was the second reason 
for their request. The language seems to imply that 
the elders anticipated that at the death of Samuel his 
sons would succeed to his authority as chief magis- 
trate of the nation. Their position at the time as 
judges was subordinate to that of their father, and 
they received their appointment from him. But 
there is no reason to suppose that Samuel entertained 
a purpose to put them into the offiee of chief magis- 
trate without the Divine appointment. The people 
of Israel were in no danger of such a calamity. Neith- 
er the age of Samuel, then, nor the waywardness of 
his sons constituted a reason for desiring a king, 
These circumstances were the occasiun, but in no 
sense the cause of their request. : 

Now make us a kiny.— Appoint, or set over us a king. 
In these words there is an allusion to Deut. xvii;14. 
God had foretold by Moses that such a request would be 
made,and had given directions for the appointment of 
aking. And now the elders of Israel come to Samuel 
and ask for a king in the same words in which their 
request was foretold by Moses. They appear to 
imagine that this prophecy, together with the plansi- 
ble but groundless apologies which they offered, con- 
stituted a justification for their request. 


To judge us.—To administer justice as chief magis- 


trate with kingly authority. : 

Like all the nations.—In this spirit very largly their 
sin consisted. They were a peculiar people. Not 
only in their religion, but also in their civil govern- 
ment, they were unlike the nations by which they 
were surrounded. The head of their nation was 
This was their glory asa people. But 
they have no proper appreciation of the favor which 
God has extended to them, and in their blindness 
they wish to become like the heathen nati.ns. 

6. The thing displeased Samuel.—Hebrew, The thing 
was evilin the eyes of Samuel. His feelings were 
wounded and his indignation aroused. His regard 
for the honor of God was sufficient to make this re. 
quest appear evil in his sight, but it is not improbable 


that this feeling was increased by the reflection that] 


was cast upon him. 

— Samuel prayed, etc.—He does not venture to make 
any decision of this question in his own strength, but 
lays it before God in prayer. | 

7. Hearken unto the voice, etc.—Samuel is directed 


to comply with their request and give them a king. 


Phey have not rejected, etc-—Though their request is 
granted, Samuel is directed to set before them their 
wickedness in this step. Primarily their demand is 
a rejection, not of the house of Samuel, but of Goa, 
who has been the head of their nation. | ; 

8. According to all, etc—This act is in keeping 
with the entire history of the children of Israel of 
from the Exodns to the time at which these words 
were spoken. It was acharacteristic act. It was an 
expression of their incurable unbelief and the man- 
ifestation of a spirit of rebellion against God, from 
which they appear never to have been altogether 
free. | 
So do they also, etc.—We are unable to reconcile 
this language with the theory that it was right for 
them, under any circumstances and whateyer may 
have been their spirit, toask a king. When they be- 
came a nation, God assumed the supreme control of 
their civil government, and it would have been the 
part of wisdom, no less than of piety, to have remain- 
ed quietly under this form of government until he 
saw fit to changeit. 

9. Now therefore, etc —Hebrew, And now, etc. The 
preceding words are not a reason for granting their 
request. But notwithstanding their wickedness, 
Samuel is directed to make them a king. 

Howbeit yet protest, etc.—That is, bear witness or 
give testimony against them. While yielding to 
their demand, he is directed to point out to them 
their wrong, and show them the consequence of hav- 
ing a king. 

10. Told all the words, etc—He told them that 
God would give them a king, but told them also how 
their unbelief and worldliness were regarded by him, 
and what would be the consequence to the nation of 
a change from the theocracy to a kingdom. 

11. This willbe, etc.—With great fidelity and minu- 
teness of detail Samuel sete before the people of Terae} 


|“arable’ comes from the same root, and in old 


| retainers at court, his charioteers,riders and ru 


the consequences of their rejection of Jehovah 
their king. v. 7. " 

He will take, etc.—He will take their sons ag Servant 
for his extensive household, and as soldiers 
army, and as messengers. Keil explains the Cay 
as follows: “He will make the sons of the People hig 
Nnerg” 
Describing a court of an Eastern king, g moder, 
missionary writes: “There is an immenxe multit 
samountiuug, it is said, to about two thousand Persons 
Jemployed in and around the palace. In fact, ie 
saw many professions and trades going on in ity. 
diers, horse-breakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, scribes 
cooks, attendants, both male and female, Many of 
them pressed into the service unwillingly, yot bya 
mandate they durst not disobey. There wag jn the 
air of this mingled assemblage something which forg, 
bly brought to my recollection the description of, 
royal household in the East, as given by Samuel. 
Jewetis Researches. | 

12. He will appoint, ete—He will compel jj, 
people to sustain a large and expensive and, at the 
same time, ununcessary army. 

To ear his ground.—To cultivate his fields. 7 o 
is an old English word and means to plow. It come 
from the Latin arare, to plow or to till. The word 


ude, 


English this was “earable.” 
13-17. He will take, ete.—The prophet shoy 
them that to have a king willbe an expensive luxury, 
—that his exactions will prove a burden grievous (9! 
be borne. 
18. Ye shall cry out, ete—The time will come 
when they will feel that the support of a king and 
his court is exceedingly oppressive, and when they 
will cry for deliverence. This was literally fulfilled 
in the revoJt of the ten tribes.—1 Kings x1i:4. 
And the Lord, etc.—The Lord will leave them in 
that day to the portion they have chosen. Prob. i: 
25-28. 
19. Nay; but we will, ete—Blinded by their un- 
belief, they retuse to listen to the voice of God through 
his faithful prophet. 
20. That we also may, etc.—In this choice their 
sin to a great extent consisted. They were dis 
tinguished from the Gentile nationsin having God as 
their King. This disposition to be like the nations 
was a rejection of Jehovah. | 
REFLECTIONS. 
1. Good men are sometimes afflicted with wick 
and worthless sons. With a sincere desire to obey 
and honor God, they may fail in the traiuing of their 
children, and-in consequence live to see them pursue 
the way of sin and death. But the promise is that if 
parents are faithful in training their children in the 
way of the Lord,—if they conscientiously pursue the 
course which he has marked out in his word—when 
they are old they will not depart from the way of 
life.—Lrov. xxii:6. If children are ruined there is at 
least a defeat in their training. vs. 4, 5. | 
2. Children of pious parents who pursue a course 
of tin, in so doing not only bring a* crushing sorrow 
on their parents, but they cover themselves with dis- 
grace. “A good extraction is a reproach to him that 
degenerates from it.” Henry. vs. 5, 6. 
8. When we are placed in a responsible or trying 
position we should seek by special prayer for divine 
guidance. v. 6. 
4. The fact that God gives us what we desire 1s 0° 
evidence that he regards us with favor. He may de 
termine to destroy us by suffering us to succecd 12 
our chosen way. vs. 6-10; Ps. xvii, 7; xvi, 10. 
5. The way of sin is the way of suffering and the 
way of sorrow. The gods of this world impose upon 
their votaries severeand oppressive burdens. vs. 11-*". 
6. Persistent transgressors begin to cry for mercy 
when it is too late. There is a time when the mer 
of God is no longer offered. v. 18. 
7. Unbelief hardens the heart and binds the mind. 
It takes away the ability to see the consequences ° 


MARRIED. 


San Francisco, July 110 
by Rev. S. H. Weller, D.D., brother-in-lay 
the bride, Mark L. Abbott, a prominent ¢l ; ; 
of San Francisco, and Miss Tena M, Fraseh 


—_ 


well-known Los Angeles lady, 
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NEW PICTURES. 


ny THE REV. JOSEPH HAMILTON, VALLEJO, CAL. 


VIRTUE MERGING INTO VICE. 


gery virtue has a corresponding vice, and virtue 
merges into vice often by insenstble degrees. There 
. certainly @ boundary line bétween right and wrong, 
, line which is plain to God’s sight, but not always to 
ours. We glide from the realm of right into the 
realm of wrong oiten before we are aware; we pass 
the boundary line, a8 we* pass the equator, without | 
soci g it. Dr. Cook, of Belfast, said that a hard, 
honest man is usually a hardly honest man. I quite 
hink so. If we press the outer line of honesty very 
closely, We shall likely press beyond the line before 
we are aware. So, Martha’s over-carefulness was 
‘nothing more than industry pushed too far; she 
crossed the invisible line without knowing it. And 
«it is with the virtues and vices. A very frugal 
young man is just the stuff to make an old miser; a 
liberal man is in danger of extravagance; self-respect 
which in itself iy a noble thing, may easily pass into 
‘vanity. In like manner, liberty degenerates into li- 
sense, and othodoxy may be intensified into bigotry. 
It takes keen, spiritual sight always to see the divid- 
ing line. It is like sailing on the Niagara River above 
the Falls where we are liable to cross the line between 
safety and danger ere we are aware. We need the 
pure heart and the clear eye, else our very goodness 
jmay become our snare, 


NEARNESS. 


Is not heaven the land that lieth very far off? Do 
not the children sing of the happy land that is far, 
faraway? Do we not retain yet the-impression of] 
our childhood that heaven lies beyond the sun and 
moon and stars? Perhaps we are right, too. We do 
not know in what part of God’s immense heaven 
may lie, but we naturally think of that better world 
as existing far beyond the realm of mortal sight. The 
telescope reveals to us millions and millions of shin- 
ing worlds that God has scattered like gold dust 
through the far, far realms of space. Yet those 
‘jrious worlds may be no more than the suburbs of 
ie celestial city; we catch but a faint glimmer of 
he lamps on the city walls. If that be so, surely 
heaven is very faraway. Yes, farther away than 
youor I could count, if we lived a thousand years. 
Yet for all that, heaven may practically be very near. 
We estimate distance, after all, not so much by mere 
space as by facility or transit. Time was whén to 
cross the Atlantic ocean was to enter on a long and 
perilous voyage, with a very uncertain ending, and 
hardly a hope of return. Now, with increased facili- 
ties of transit, the same ocean is crossed in a few days, 
almost without danger, anda prospect of landing 
close tothe home, Time was when the “crossing of 


| 


behind to whiten the prairies with their bones. But 
how, such is the improvement in the mode of travel, 
the same journey can be made with ease and com- 
fortin a few days. So much depends on facility of 
ansit that distances once very long have now be- 
tome very short. 

We may well transfer the thought to higher things. 
Heaven may actually be very far off, yet practically 
‘may bevery near. The heavenly inhabltants may 
have modes of motion so far surpassing ours as 


the plains” meant months of weary travel, and excit,| &'8, “and the playmate of little Agnar.” 
ing adventure, many of the weaker ones dropping 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE. 


HOW A KING SAVED A BIRD, AND HOW THE BIRD SAVED 
. THE KING. 


: King Rhoud, though he lived in times of war, and 
surrounded by warriors, was a man of peace and 
good-will to all. His example was for good. His 
simple trust in Providence was rewarded with pro- 
tection amid many dangers. 

One afternoon the good king went to take his cus- 
tomary walk in the wood of Ledre with his friend Ear] 
Reigin, who felt very much alarmed about the dan- 
gerous enemies that were daily multiplying themselves 
in the king’s own palace. He urged the king to con- 
sider some means to prevent it,and to send imme- 
diately away from his houseliold any whom he sus- 
pected of being treacherous or untrustworthy. 
“Nobody can escape the will of heaven; we are 
safe only in God’s hands,” said the king. 

“TY admire your brave trust in Providence,” said 


a moment’s rest.” 

“With no protection but our own forethought,” 
said the king, ‘‘we should nune of us be safe long.” 
As they were walking and talking thus earnestly 
through the beautiful wood they heard something 
scream piteotsly in. a tree. 

“It is only a little bird,” said Reigin. | 


poor thing is in some trouble.” 

“Let it scream,’ said Reigin; ‘just now we have 
more important affairs to think of than a little bird 
in a tree.” 
“The nearest duty first,” said ‘the king; “there is 
nothing more important just now,” and he looked 
up into the tree. 
“Tt is impossible to rescue it,” said Reigin; “it sits 
too high up.” | 


and I am not yet so old that 1 have forgotten it.” 
trunk,” urged the earl. : 

“Then you must lift me. 
not heavy to raise.” 
“But if you fall and get killed it would be an eter- 
nal shame to have it said that our king lost his life 
for the sake of a bird.” as ae 
“Many have lost it for less,” said the king, as he 
prepared to climb the tree. So the strong, square 
shoulders of the earl helped to lift the slender, agile 
king up the trunk, and from thence he climbed arid 
‘ventured out on the uppermost branch. He came 
down safely with a little goldfinch in his band. It 


wood, and could not fly away. “It shall be my adopt- 
ed child,” said the king, tenderly stroking the feath- 


He touk the bird home, and the Vaulunder made 
a beautiful cage for it. “How childish the king is,” 


a thing asa bird. “At the moment when war is at 


his own misfortune?” 


geance of the conspirators.” 


box. 


Reigin, “but were 1 in your place I should not have| 


“Tt does not sing, it screams,” said the king; “the| 


_ “In the Isle of Vifils I have learned to climb a tree, | 
“But there are no branches down below on the | 


I am only a small man, 


had caught its little leg in a narrow crevice of the | 


said one of his most faithful courtiers, who disap- 
proted of his giving any time or thought to 89 small | 


his hand he finds time to save a little bird, and takes 
care of it himself. Does he not carelessly run into 
“Poor Rhoud,”’ said all the 
courtiers, “he will surely fall a victim to the ven- 


Meanwhile their desire for vengeance never slept. 


sat up in bed, and collecting his thoughts, perceived 
immediately that he had forgotten that day to give 
the little creature water and food, and at evening 
was 80 overcome by fatigue that he had not thought 
of it then. He sprang from his couch, saying, “O, 
thou poor little creature! 
to let thee perish?” 


Did I save thy life only 
With these words he poured wa- 
ter into the little glass, and put grain in the little 


Just then the plank fell from the ceiling with tre- 

mendous noise, and striking the bed, crushed it flat 

to the floor. There was a great commotion in the 

palace yard. The warriors awoke and seized their 
swords, the frightened servants rushed in, with 

torches shaking in their trembling hands. “The 

king is killed—is killed!” they cried. “King Rhoud 
is crushed to pieces!” 

But there stood the king, unhurt and smiling, with 
the bird-cage in his hand, and he cried out to them, 
“Do not fear, my friends, God has kept His hand over 
me.” | 

When Ear! Reigin heard how everything had hap- 
pened, how the plank had fallen, and what had saved 
the king, he stood long speechless. Then fixing his 
tearful eyes on the king, he said, ‘‘I shall never again 
doubt a Divine Providence.” Rhoud, smiling, an. 
swered, “Then you can see, Reigin, one should not 
scorn little folks. Cana kingsaveabird? Thea the 
bird can also save the king!” a 


Have Christians ceased to buy and read the Sunday 
daily papers? It is hardly to be questioned that 1f 
the professed Christians of this land would cease to 
break the Sabbath in the buying and reading of the 
Sunday papers, and cease to violate the Sabbath by 


| advertising in the Sunday papers, this great ag»ncy 


for the ruin of souls would cease to exist. It lives 


{only because men give it life-—Christian Observer. 


We wish toadd 1000 new subscribers to our 
list and make the following 
“PREMIUM OFFER. 


“Camping Out in California” 


ilmost to annihilate space. The free, spiritual body 
May sweep through the immensities of creation with 
‘rapidity like that of thought. Thus millions and 
hillious of miles may be traversed in a few seconds. 
And this is no far-fetched theory. We find that the 
‘gel Gabriel was gent on a visit to Daniel, and being 
“~“Mmanded to “fly swiftly,” he traversed the distance 
| between heaven and earth during the few minutes 
hat Daniel was at prayer. On another occasion 
Moses and Elijah were sent on a visit to this world, 
and they met with Christ in that memorable inter- 
"ew on the Mount. In such cases we have glimpses 
m What is probably taking place every day. The 
Pumey is no longer a weary one to the swift mes- 
wagers of God. If our eyes were opened to see them 
Homing and going we should cease to think of heaven 
zpvin far away, but should realize that practically 
‘very near, ‘ihe moment we are absent rrom the 


The death of Rhoud was decided upon. They had 
secretly sworn his death, and by promise and threat- 
ening had bribed the two slaves that waited on the 
king’s bed-chamber, promising them liberty and 
great wealth if they helped in the king’s destruction. 
If they refused, their blood should wash the image of 
the goddess in the wood. 

One day when the king was hunting with his men 
an oaken plank was loosened in the ceiling of the 
king’s bed-chamber, over his head, and by some in- 
genious contrivance they had made it keep in its 
place until some one could lower it down from the 
second story with a rope, and let it fall. The king 
could thus be crushed on his couch, and the whole| 
be thought a terrible accident. | 

The king returned at night late and weary, and 
went to bed. He soon was sound asleep, aud would 
probably never have risen again, had not the little 


y We may easily be present with the Lord. 


[bird by ite screaming suddenly awakened kim. He | 


238 pp. Bounp CLOTH. 


Among the points of interest visited are the Redwoods, 


| Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, San Rafael, San Francisco and 


San Jose. 

(The price of the book is 85 cents and is for sale by 
booksellers, or will be sent on receipt of the price by 
the publisher, Kk. R. Parrrrson, 420 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. ) 
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For one new subscriber we will give two copies ae eee a 
jof Mrs. J. B. RrpEovut’s new book, entitled, 
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The Children. 


THE CHILDREN’S WEALTH. 


BY EMMA STEWART. 


O buttercups and clov!er, 
For every little roveru 
How they’re springi g at our feet, 
In such gay profusion sweet, 
The buttercups and clover. 


You can have what you can hold 
Of this yelluw, shining gold ; 
Yes. God lets it all grow wild, 
For each good and happy child. 


No one says, “You must’nt touch,” 
For you all can have as much— 
Even more than you can hold, 

Of this shining, scattered gold. 


O the clovers, pink and white, 
Where the bees hum their delight ; 
How we love them every one, 
While we pick them just for fun— 
The buttercups and clover. 


THE JONESES. 


ACATIONING.”’ 


“Father ain’t we going somewhere this sum- 
mer?” said Bob one morning at the breakfast 
table. ‘Yes I expect we will go to church, and 
down town quite frequently this summer, my 
boy.” “Oh! well but I mean go away off some- 
where on a vacation.” ‘“Didn’t you and John 
and Susie, have a nice vacation at,Mr. Robbins?” 
“Yes but then we usually all go off somewhere 
to the mountains or the sea shore.’ ‘The Ross 
boys all go to-morrow, and it is going tu be pret- 
ty slow after they are gone.” ‘Oh, so that is it, 
is it.” ey are the Wilsons and Russells go- 
} “Why yes papa, but then I guess. 
‘we can survive, I would like so much to have 
mother go away during the hot weather.” “Yes 
I would like above all things to have her go to 
some cooler place while the heat lasts, but I don’t 
see how I can afford it this time.” ° 
“Father can’t we all go camping, that won’t 
cost much and would be lots of fun.”’ 
papa,” from all the children. ‘“‘No I don’t see 
how we can, for although it sounds very cheap it 
would cost considerable to buy all the camping 
utensils for such a family as ours; "and then if it 
should rain and we all took cold the doctor’s bills 
would be considerable. It isn’t as if we lived in| 
such a mild climate as California. So give it up 
cheerfully my small folks, and perhaps I can 
find something down town to send up that will 
make it easier.” 
_ After Papa Jones had left the children were 
just as happy as ever with perhaps the exception 
of Katie who was heard to remark, “I haven’t 
had any vacation yet,’ and it seems to me this 
family is always having to give up something.” 
“That means,Catherine, that the family exchequ- 
eris ata low ebb,” said John. “I wish you 
would speak American to me, John. It dosen’t 
comfort me one bit to have you talk Latin.” 

By and by, about the middle of the morning 
something did come from down town * for an ex- 
press wagon stopped at the door, and the child- 
ren remembering their father’s words, were on 
the qua vive. Two large sized cloth packages 
were rolled out of the wagon, and when they were 
untied und shaken out, they proved to be two 
small tents. 

The children proceeded to set them up in the 
back yard, one for the little girls and the twins 
to play in, and the other for the boys. 

“Now children you can play going camping if 
you can’t have the real thing,” said Mary. And 


so they did after they had furnished their tents 
in real camping style. 


“Oh! do} 
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HOMELESS. 


It wou ld take a good while to tell of all the per- 
formances that took place in those tents. There 
were garden parties in the girls tent, circuses and 
manageries in the boys, admission one pin. The 


girls had at one time, by the help of some more of|emnly started to undress whistling “to keep 


the neighborhood girls and sister Mary, dell tab- 
leux, the dolls all dressed in elaborate costumes 
and grouped into historic scenes. For this elabor- 
ate entertainment they charged ten cents admis- 
sion, and it lasted every afternoon for a week ; 
the net proceeds were five dollars, which little 
Susie suggested they give to Missions. 


One warm night Bob tried to coax John to 
sleep with him in their tent. ‘We might as well 
do the real thing, John,” said he. ‘No, sir Bob, 
you don’t catch me leaving my nice soft bed and 
going out to slee» on an old straw tick in a tent 
in the back yard.” ‘‘Very well then, old fellow, 
I will fry it alone, but it would be more fun with 


you.” So that night he got everything ready, a 
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piece of candle stuck into a potato for a light, # 
straw tick, and some blankets for a bed, and 
bottle of drinking water and some cookies 1n ca 
he should be either hungry or thirsty. Heé 


coura ge up; then crawled between the blanke 
“Well old moon can’t you stop looking atm 
don’t see why I can’t go to sleep.” “How stil 
is, I wonder if the old ’stronomers really ar . 
quainted with all those stars.” “Who the 
walking outside, hope they don’t know the : 
isn’t a very big boy inside this tent; ough! 
have brought a pistol with me. “Well I ge 
shall have to give it up, wonder if they lock@ 
the house.” He went tothe kitchen door® 
tried, it found it unlocked, for a wiseflittle m? : 
er guessed how it would be. He then went a 
the dining-room and-curled up on the Jouné 


and went to sleep after remarking to er | 
guess I won’t go up stairs and Aictneh Tohn, 
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THE OCCIDENT. 


eedn’t know to-night at least.” 
, The next morning at the breakfast table they 
all asked Bob how he eglept the night before. 
“ery well, after a while” said he. And nobody 
but his mother knew how he really passed the 
night until long afterwards, when he was a great 
big boy: 

“Sygie”, said Katie, “don’t you think our tents 
are ever 80 nice, just as nice asif we had really 
gone away? Wonder how papa happens to 
think of just what will please us children all the 
very best.” ‘’Cause he love us so, Katie, 
don’t you see, and that is the way God is our 
Father.” Mary was so unselfishly glad about the 
children’s tents that Papa Jones one night brought 
home a hammock, which was hung under the 
big elm tree. And then when her work was 
done she swung and read, always on hand to help 
and advise the little brothers and sisters in the 


tents near by. 
Cousin HELEN. 


EDDIE RAY. — 


A STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Eddie Ray was a bright little boy about six 
years old, whose mother was aninvalid. She 
had always been a sick mamma to Eddie; he 
could not remember ever seeing her go about the 


house well, and some days he could not see her| 


at all. So he missed a good deal of her counsel, 
which he very much needed, for he had a very 
bad tongue, which wanted doctoring. He had 
the scarlet fever, and for weeks the doctor had 
looked at that tongue every day, and at last said 
itwas allright. But Dr. Brown was not the 
kind of doetor to cure tempers and unruly 
tongues. | 

One summer day Aunt Martha came to take 
him back with her to the country to visit her 
| and grandma. Now Eddie was akind boy, and 
' when he felt happy was always polite and would 
not have been thought to-be rude for anything, 
but his temper got the best of him in the midst 
of the packing, when he could not find his new 
pencil, and he began to scold as usual. “Oh, 
dear, Jane, do come and find it, right away. I 
suppose you have swept it up and thrown it 
away ; you are always doing just—” 

“Eddie,” said_Jane, “I hear your mother 
speaking to you.”’ 

It suddenly grew quiet. Just when he was go- 
ing away from her she had heard him, and she 
had so often told him that when he began to 
scold it hurt her more than being sick, _ 

“I know, mamma,” he said, going up to her, 
“I know you heard me scold again. I am sorry.” 

“I know you are sorry,’”’ said she. “I believe 


you, and I know, too, how hard it is to be patient 


when things seem to go wrong.” : 

“You know, mamms! I guessnot. Why if I 
were like you it would be easy enough; but if 
you were a boy, you might talk,” said Eddie. _ 

“It was once just as hard for me as it is for 
you,” said his gentle mother, “but I consulted 
the Great Physician who has promised to heal 
all our diseases, and His remedies help me as 
long as I use them.” 

Eddie went back to the packing a more 
thoughtful boy, though he had heard it all be- 
lore. He was too manly a little fellow to let 
matters go on as they had done, and resolved to 
take mamma’s advice. He was getting to be a 
big boy, too, and felt a little ashamed of his ill 
temper. . Aunt Martha helped him select some 


things to take with him, a few books, a tablet, a| 


ball of twine, and on the way down to the depot 
they would stop and buy a box of Huyler’s 
candy for grandma and an apron for the cook. 
After reaching the country they had to take a 
beautiful drive, which was especially delightful 


to Eddie after being confined to the house for 
weeke. Grandma stood in the door to welcome 
him when he arrived at her home late in the 
afternoon. The gardener stopped to shake 
hands with him and said, “Well, Master Ed- 
ward, I am glad to see you looking so smart.” 
Eddie thought, “It will be easy enough here 
for a fellow to control his tongue, everybody is so 
kind.”’ But he forgot where his help was to 
come from. He was reminded, though, after 
they had had tea and a nice talk all around, and 
he went to open his valise. Aunt Martha had 


put her pocketbook down somewhere, she could- 


not think where, and so could not get the key. 
“There,” he began, “something is sure to go 
wrong just when you think you are going to have 
a good time. Everybody is always fussing round 
and never takes care of things.” 

“Well, well,” said Aunt Martha, “have you 
forgotten your promise to mamma?” 

My! how mean he did feel. It was the last 
time they heard any scolding from him during 


| that visit, and grandma heard him ask in his 
| prayer that night for grace to help him overcome 


a bad habit. He was a better and happier boy 
after that, and mamma could see a great im- 
provement in temper as well as health when, 


Intelligencer. | 


“MISS CLOUD AND MISS SUNNYBUN. 


_ My window overlooks a yard where two little 
girls play almost every day. I call one Miss 
Cloud, and the other Miss Sunnybun. The first 
makes a great friend of a pout that twists her 
small red lips so—. The other’s persistent com- 
panion is asmile that gives to her sweet lips a 
scarlet curve like this—. Can you guess how 
they look? | a 

The other day they trudged off into the woods 
and pastures for wild flowers, bringing back 
bunches of blue violets, star-eyed daisies, butter 
cup, and dandelion blossoms—all green and gold 
looking—and delicate plumy ferns which had al- 
ready begun to wilt. 
happy little couple, with muddy shoes, scratched 
hands, and soiled aprons. Sunnybun gave some 
of her treasures to mamma, some .to her sister, 
and some to me. Miss Cloud said she had work- 
ed too hard to give hers away, and wanted them 
all herself. | 

By and by, after eating her supper, she forgot 
them, and the next morning there they were on 
the window sill, quite limp and dead. Sunny- 
bun’s had been put into water, and were now 
tossing their heads as gayly asif in their own 
native beds. 

play pony,” said Miss Cloud. 

“You may drive,” said Miss Sunnybun. 

“All right!” and away they went in fine style. 
One of the lines breaks. Miss Cloud stamped 
her foot. 


“We never play any thing without something 


happens.” 

“T can fix it ina minute,” says Sunnybun, 
cheerily. 

“The yard isn’t large enough to.play in.” 

“QO yes, it will do very well,” I hear Sunnybun 
answer, who knew they were not allowed outside 
the gate. | 

“You ain’t a good pony, and I won’t play any- 
way,” and Miss Cloud goes into the house with a 


scowl. 
Sunnybun runs around by herself, and looks 


like a sunbeam chasing a sunbeam. 

I wanted to surprise my little girls one after 
noon. When they came home from school, under 
the apple-tree in the yard they saw a table spread 
with a white cloth. ‘There were tiny cream bis- 
cuits, a small glass jar of honey, rice-cakes split 


[open and jelly spread between, cocoanut cakes| Shanon Smith in Truth. 


after a few weeks, he returned home.—Christian 


They were a very tired but’ 


apple turnovers, and for a crowning ornament a 


tall glass dish of nuts and candy right in the 
center. Such screams of delight, such shouts of 
joy, and such a scampering after wax dolls and 
china tea-sets | 

After it was all done I heard Miss Cloud ask: 

Don’t you hope she will give us another?” 
O I dont think of another,” said Sunnybun. 
“I think about this; isn’t it splendid?” and her 
radiant face smiled over with happiness. 

These girls are both my pets, but I do wish 
that little, unpleasant pout would go away and 
stay from Miss Cloud’s face—for which do you 


MISSIONARY COLUMN. 


BABIES IN JAPAN, 


MissionARY GLEANERS, San Francisco, 
Cal.—Everywhere and at all times here in Japan 
babies may be seen on the streets. It is here 
they cry and laugh, here they sleep and wake, 
here they live and grow. Here they are, of all 
ages within the limits of babyhood from two 
weeks up. A Japanese house is all back door 
and that faces the street, separated from the 
‘street by only a foul ditch which runs the length 
of every Japanese street on both sides, and re- 
ceives the refuse and slops of every family. There 
is no sidewalk ever, but the better houses have a 
little plank bridge spanning the ditch. The 
whole side of the house is opened to the street by 
day, so that if a baby chances to be tied to the 
busy mother’s back as she goes about her work, 
it is virtually on the street anyway. More often 
there is an older sister—three or more years of 
age—whose unending duty is to give the little 
one such care as Japanese babies get. He is tied 
to her back by a strip of cloth passing around 
his knees and back, so that he rides in this posi- 
tion. | 


Here he hangs all day long, 

except when he is removed to (=== 

be fed. His little head falls 7a ie 
back or bobs helplessly from side t 
to side as the sister plays or Him 
works. The sun shines in his 
unprotected face and on his bare Jaa 
head. Ifhe cries he is bounced 


up and down or rocked from side to side by the 
little weary nurse. It often looks as if one baby 
had just been unstrapped from the mother’s back 


own little three, four or five-year-old girl with a 


back—never free from her burden more than an 
hour at atime from early morning till late at 
night ! | | 
Japanese children are not tucked away in 
soft, clean beds with the setting of the sun, but 
stay in the street till nature is exhausted. Then 


a cover on the floor, and sleep until the daylight 
calls them out from their dreary, ill-ventilated, 
unclean rooms to the street again. 
them day after day—babies on the mothers’ 
backs, babies‘on the sisters’ backs, babies todd- 
ling about with babies on their backs. A herd 
of them will often run along by our side several 
squares to get a good view of our faces and 
clothes. They must trot very fast on their 
clumsy wooden shves to keep up with us. Then 
pity the poor little riders, bouncing up and down 
with every jump, until their necks and backs 
seem in eminent peril. Amid all the clatter 
and jolting some of the tired ine Wey 
little things sleep, with head: “Gee, | 
hanging back and mouths wide ia’ 
open, thus. As they grow older 


held by the nurse. This makes 3mm 
them bow-legged, and very few Gia 
Japanese have straight legs 


firm step.—By Mrs. Candac 


think I like best? Which do you?— Watchman, — 


and had the next one tied to his own, before its — 
own strength could support itself with ease. — 
Both babies are then to be pitied. Think of your 


baby from three months to a year o!d tied to her > 


their burdens are removed, and they creep under 


Here we see 
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areception to Rev. Arthur Mitchell, D. D., at the 


are. Ifthe gospel merely taught men to be firm, to re- 
sist unto blood striving against sin, it would not go be- 
-yond the philosophy of the stoics or the teachings of 


ing life to the stone; in combining the passive virtues 


---oyer aid over again. A parrot can be taught to say 
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A RECEPTION. | 
The ladies of the Occidental Board propose to give 


Home 933 Sacramento Street, on Friday, July 26th, 
from 3 to 5 o’clock, p. M. All friends of Missions, 
and all who want to meet and welcome our beloved 
Missionary Secretary, are invited to be present. 


LIVELY STONES. 


This is one of the names given to Christians by the 
Apostle Peter, and it is very suggestive. —~ 

Stones are common. enough; and so are men that re- 
semble stones. The world is full of people who are firm, 
obstinate and unyielding. And too often the farther they 
are from the truth, the more decided and persistent they 


Buddha. Thousands have died as martyrs whose faith 
was adelusion. An Indian warrior will endure torture 
without a groan, and sing his death song with an unfal- 
tering voice. Thesuperiority of the gospel is seen in giv- 


and the sweetest charities with all that is manly and 
heroic. When temptation comes, the Christian is un- 
yielding as adamant; but to every appeal of sorrow or 
want his heart is as tender as a mother’s. And while re- 
sisting sin, he loves the sinner; he will pray for his ene- 
mies, while defending himself against their malice and 
rage. 

A church of lively stones cannot be a church of for- 
malists. Ritualism is cold and barren repetition. A 
machine can be constructed so as to do the same thing 


prayers. Where there is life, there will be warmth, 
emotion, enthusiasm. A living tree puts forth fresh 
leaves; and shall a living Christian have no treshness of 
experience, no growth in grace? Shall he not be striv- 
ing always to-be better and todo better? When a man 
begins to ask, what must I do, how much must I pray, 
how much must I give; when he wants to have his 
Christian duties numbered and measured, he has not 
learned the alphabet of the gospel. There is nothing 
mechanical in its requirements. Itis anew life. The 
true believer cries with Paul, ‘‘For me to live is Christ.” 
Every nerve, artery and vein, every muscle, every 
thought, every heart-throb is consecrated. Will a true 
wile ask, ‘‘How much must I do for my husband?”’ No; 
her life is bound up with his-—-the twain are one flesh, 
and there can be no computation in such a case. 

A church of “‘lively stones’’ cannot be a fortress for the 
protection of a creed. Such fortresses there have been. 
‘‘Think as we do, and you may come in and fight with 
us; but if you don’t think just as wo do, we will shoot 
you on sight.”” That was the proclamation from rival 
citadels of orthodoxy in the past. Stones, a plenty of 
them ; stones, massive and cemented together; but there 
was no life in them. To defend the letter of a creed; to 
shout a shibboleth and slay all who could not “frame to 
pronounce it aright,”” this has been called Christianity. 
But the dark days of bigotry, intolerance and strife about 
words have passed away. The tendencies, to-day, are 
to the opposite extremes, and hence we say: 

A church may be all aglow with philanthropy, may be 
active in moral reforms, may be full of zeal for freedom, 
for temperance, for purity, and yet not be a church of 
lively stones. Life enough, but what kind of life? Not 
Christ-like in loyalty to truth; not apostolic in proclaim- 
ing repentance and faith; not Pauline in knowing only 
Jesus Christ and him crucified ; but the life of sentiment, 
the life of merely human sympathy; the life that, in 
caring for the body, ignores the soul; the life that, in 
toiling for the sinner, forgets to hate his sin; the life that 
feels for humanity, bat fails to teach the fear of God, the 
sacredness of law, and the perdition of ungodly men. 
This life is hectic, morbid. “It has no stamina, no con- 
victions, no principles that go down to the everlasting 
rock and anchor in its clefts, Its Savior is a rhapsodist, 
a sentimentalist, not the world’s great sin-bearer; not 
the holy One who died for us as a criminal, accursed of 
(rod and abhorred by men. Qh, better a church of 


God, though they have not grace enough to love him, 
than of men who make the citadél of truth a bower of 
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A church of lively stones can not exist without a great 
de tual charity and brotherly love. Its members 
are all in motion, all free, all animated by various tastes, 
influenced by various habits and associations. How, 
then, can they form a symmetrical temple unless there 
is something in each which draws and binds him to all 
the rest? Only the Spirit, who is tc. dwell in the temple, 
can so magnetize its living stones that they shall attract 
each other, and cling together in holy harmony and in 
benevolent action, notwithstanding their difference. 

It would seem as if a church of lively stones could not 
be strong. But sometimes massiveness is weakness and 
pliancy is strength. Where earthquakes are frequent 
men do not build houses of stone, but of the most elastic 
material they can procure. A living tree, with yielding 
branches, will withstand a storm that rends the dead, 
unbending tree into a thousand pieces. A wall of living 
warriors is a better defense than a wall of stone. And in 
this temple of‘living stones there is a mysterious mag- 
netism that comes up from the great Corner-stone; and 
God the Spirit dwells in it to preserve the symmetry and 
to make it impregnable. So it comes to pass’that a true 
Church of Christ, in which free and earnest human souls 
are united by love, is the strongest institution on earth. 
It has stood the assaults before which empires. have fal- 
len. Arf it will live and grow, extending its walls and 
lifting up its dome, until it covers the earth and reaches 
to heaven. How blessed to be a lively stone in such a 
temple! 


DEDICATION ST. JOHN’S PRESBYTERIAN | 
CHURCH. 


The new edifice, St. John’s Presbyterian church, corn- 
er of Octavia and California streets, San Francisco, was 
formally dedicated to the service of Almighty God last 
Sabbath morning. | 

The new structure is almost a reproduction of the old 
one, which occupied a position on the north side of Post 
street, between Mason and Taylor, much of the material 
of the old having been used in the building of the new. 
Some improvements are manifest, such as enlarging the 
seating capacity, so that now there is room for 800 occu- 
pants; making the roof higher; putting in fine stained- 
glass windows, and erecting a magnificent organ and a 
shoir-loft just behind the pastor’s stand, similar to that 
in Plymouth church, Brooklyn. ee 
St. John’s church was organized in 1870. At that time! 
the building afterwards occupied by them was owned by 
the Episcopalians, whose rector Dr. Dillon Egan became 
a convert to the Catholic faith. The Presbyterians upon 
taking possession, called Rev. Dr. W. A. Scott to the pas- 
toral charge, and he held his position until his death a 
few years since, when his place was filled by Rev. A. B. 
Meldrum. Two years ago Mr. Meldrum was called to 
Rock Island, Ill., and Rev. Dr. J. K. Smith, the present 
pastor, was called to fill the vacancy. He at once became 
very popular, and the church began to grow rapidly, un- 
til at this time there are upward of 300 communicants on 


terian church at Gault, Canada. 

In honor of the occasion, the church was elaborately 
and artistically decorated with flowers. | 

Dr. Horton preached the dedicatory sermon, taking for 
his text that portion of the Lord’s Prayer ‘‘Hallowed Be 
Thy Name.”’ | | 

He stated that there are two names by which God re- 
vealed himself to the Hebrews, viz: Elohim and Jehovah. 
The first was a grand name, but lower than the second. 
It is the God of nature, the God who thunders in the 
heavens, whose eye blazes in the sunbeam and flashes in 
the lightning. Whose breath sweeps earth and sea in 
the cyclone and the tornado. But Elohim is tender and 
loving as well as majestic and terrible. He unlocks the 
icebound brooklet. He makes the bird to sing among 
the branches. He carpets the earth with verdure and 
adorns it with fragrant flowers. He is the God of Natur- 
al Religion—the earliest conception that man can receive 
of duty. His name is plural to show that he combines 
in himself all the attributes of the many goods of the 
heathen. 

But the name Jehovah presents to us a higher concep- 
tion, that of a personal God, self-existent and eternal. I 
ain that lam: A God revealing His personality to man 
by types and symbols, institutions and ordinances, 
through the prophets of the old dispensation, and through 
the Man Christ Jesus, who was the brightness of his 
glory and the express image of his person. 

To this name so far above that of Elohim are added 
other hames in the Scriptures as: 1. Jehovah Jireh, 


the roll. Dr. Smith was formerly pastor of the Presby-| 


and all the blessings of His grace, Judges 6: 


9 | 
4. Jehovah Tsidkenu, the Lord our righteousnes: png 
23:6. He presented most eloquently and impress; et, 
the circnmstances under which each of these nameg "4 the | 


given, and what they teach us in regard to the , 
and the dealings of God in all His attributes, ang 
ly prayed that it might be hallowed in that sanct 
the end of time. Ouly a verbal report would q 
to this able sermon. 
Dr. Horton was followed by Dr. Smith, who pave 

brief resume of the history of the church, and expe : : 

a desire to work in harmony with the entire Chri Re 


church and world. 
MUSICAL NUMBERS, whos 
The musical portion of the services were arranged 9 qveft 
propriate to the occasion, the singers being: Grace Portal as th 
soprano; May Thorne, alto; Frank Mitchell, tong the | 
Senor Enrico Campobello, bass, and George Litte 
organist and director. The programme consisted of War 
ren’s ‘‘Hallelujah,” Lambillotti’s ‘‘Te Deum,” ang 
Faure’s psalms, the latter having been rendered by Senoy 
Campobello, accompanied by the organ. 
A large congregation was in attendance and seemeq to 
be deeply interested in the services. The new church jg 
certainly beautiful for situation. It stands on higher ary § 


haract, 
ferveng burs 


‘ary to dyn 
JUstigg 


ground than any other church in the city and is surround. jive 2 
ed by some of the finest residences on the coast. It hy - 
a fine field, an excellent pastor, its members are United Mr 


and harmonious—why then should it not enter upon, 
new career of prosperity ? 

At nignt the sermon was preached by Rey. Dr. 
Stratton, President of Mills College. 


Rev. Dunlap Mvore, D. D., pastor of the church ip Baza 
New Brighton, Pa., is spending his vacation on {hj 
coast. 


At the Brooklyn church, Dr. Chapman administer 
the communion after the morning sermon, In the eyep. Ita 
ing he talked to his people about ‘“The recent Genera] daug! 
Assembly ai.d its work.” 


Dr. Kice, paster of the Second Church in Oakland, be all ¢ 
ing still at Pacific Grove, Rev. T. T. Alexander, a 1 
turned missionary from Japan, occupied his pulpit, giy. 
ing an account of missionary work in the land of the 
Mikado. 


Rev. Thomas Chalmers Easton, D.D., pastor of the 


First Reformed Church in Newark, N. J., is visiting wa! 
friends in this city. He preached at Calvary Church 
last Sabbath, and will supply the pulpit again next Sab- el 


bath. In the evening by request he will answer the ie W 
question: Shall we know our friends in Heaven? Der Wi 


Rev. J. E. Wheeler, D.D., supplied the pulpit of the come 
First Presbyterian Church in Oakland, last Sabbath 
morning, and preached a grand sermon on “The 
Silence of Scripture.’’ Text, John 20:30-31: God did 
not inspire the Bible to gratify the curiosity of men, come 
but that they might believe that Jesus Christ is the Son hews 
of God, and that believing they might have life in his 
name.’’ Dr. Horton’s subject in the evening was very gover 
seasonable, viz.: ‘‘A Basket of Summer Fruits.” to ve 


The pugilists and” their backers who violated the 
law of Mississippi by that brutal prize fight on Mor 
day the 7tb, have thus far escaped arrest. It looks 
as ifthe authorities did not really want to arrest erati 
them, but only made a big fuss to keep up appear bee h 


lances. The way to stop prize fighting is to arrest he c 


and punish those who are preparing to violate the 
laws and make no secret of their preparation. One 
ef our daily papers says well and truly: s 

There are balf a dozen men running up and down 
the country, offering to fight in the ring, and there 
are scores of others who spend their time in trying !0 tor 
arrange prize-fights. None of these parties affect to 
hide their purpose. They publish their intentions 
in the papers. Everybody reads their statements, 
and discusses them, There is no secrecy about the 
preliminaries, or about the-parties. All is open and 
above board. If, instead of a prize-fight, the pugilis!é 
were planning a joint discussion on the moral laws ker 
they could not court more publicity. 

One of twothings, Either we ought to repeal the Nea 
law against prize-fighting, as being in opposition to 
public sentiment and impossible of execution, or We A 
ought to carry it out honestly and lay the nex bre 
couple who go into training by the heels. Ii we do lor 
neither, we make the law a farce, and set an example 
of defying it, which depraved men will only be too 
willing to follow. In some States in the East, 4 


which means God sees, and seeing will provide, Gen. 
22:14. 2. Jehovah Nissi, the Lord is our banner. His} 


Stones hard as adamant and cold as ice; of men who fear 


banner over us is love, Exodus 17:16. 3. Jehovah\ crossed the Atlantic to fight Mitchel, the PUe 
Shalom, the Lord our peace—giving victory over our foes| had to meet in France. 


prize-fight would not be allowed, and when mee 
ili 


But both in the East and 
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‘ 
gngland trainers were allowed to prepare their men 
D 


the fight. Sullivan trained in New York, under 
eve of the authorities, 
What would be said if the police allowed a party of 


purglars to arrange their jimmies and prepare their 
u 


dynamite 
ibe distinct understanding that when they were 


ready they would crack a bank-safe? 


Rev. G. F. Herrick, D.D., long a missionary in Tur- 
key, writes: “I never yet saw a missiOnary’s wife 
whose companionship did not double her husband’s 
pvefulness. I have known more than one whose face, 
as the years of life increased, took on that charm— 
the beauty of a character disciplined by snffering, of 
,life unselfishly devoted to the hiyhest ends. One 
of the choicest things of missionary work is the un- 
written heroism of missionary homes. It is the mis- 
sionary 8 wife who,by years of endurance and acquired 
experience in the foreign field, has made it possible 
in these later years—the years of women’s mission- 
ary societies—for unmarried ladies to go abroad, and 
ive and work among the people of Eastern lands. 


Mrs. Edholen’s spicy report of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly at Pacific Grove is continued on page three. 


Our readers will find an admirable article on the sec- 
ond page entitled, ““The Ideal Girl,” irom the pen of 
vrs, Margaret E. Sangster, the new editor of Harper’s 
Baar. It is the concluding chapter of her admirable 
hook entitled ‘‘Hours with Girls,” published by the 
American Tract Society and for sale at 735 Market St. 


Ifany person reading this knows of a young lady, the. 
daughter of a Home Missionary or a minister on a small 
silary, who is prepared for college and could enter this 
fall, a favor will be conferred by addressing Rev. W. O. 
Forbes, Albina, Oregon, soon, who is in a position to se- 
ewe a scholarship for such a person that will pay al] 
necessary expenses during a college course in a first-class 


Dr. Grey of The Interior is camping out. He has an 
ind away up north where he rusticates and ruminates 
iting the heated term. He sends weekly ‘‘camp-fire 
musings’ to his paper in Chicago. Writing recently about 
the wanton forest fires and the great destruction of tirn- 
let which coming generations may need, he says: 

Of what a gross betrayal of trust for those who are to 
come after us, we are guilty! In Germany there is 
none of this. There a man cannot cut a tree on his own 
land without pormission from the government. If he de- 
sires to cut a tree the government inspector of forests 
comes and decides whether it be proper. If favorably he 
hews away a place on one of the roots and affixes a stamp 
witha red-hot iron seal. A stump found without the 
government stamp would bring the owner of the land in- 
lo very serious trouble. The German idea is that the 
present occupants of the land are lease holJers for one 
generation only ; that the property belongs tothe Ger- 
man people. The emperor is custodian of the right 

of the future, and he wiil not permit this gen- 
tration to waste what belongs to the next. It is easy to 
fe how strong a hold the monarchy thus secures upon 
ihe confidence and affection of the people. They realize 
hat but for the foreseeing care of Frederick and William 
iheir thoughtless forefathers might have destroyed things 
hat are now of inestimable benefit to them, both for 
lauty anduse. We have in this land too much liberty. 
Aviser statesmanship would restrain the people not only 
tom entrenching upon the rights of the living, but also 
ipon the rights of those who are io live. 


NO SECRET CHRISTIANS. 


[WORDS AND WBAPONS] 


| The saintly McCheyne said: “There cannot bea 

Ktret Christian. Grace is like ointment hid in the 
land ; it betrayeth itself. Ifyou truly feel the sweet- 
M8 of the cross of Christ, you will be constrained to 
him before men.” 

Aman can no more be a secret Christian than a 
Me Or Ving can keep the. life in it by refusing to put 
orth buds and leaves, blossoms and fruit. If wesee 
bree or vine without this confession of the life that 
"in it, especially in the summer-time, we say that 

* that vine is dead, So when men say they are 

"étians, but will not confess him with mouth and 

eeds distinctly Christian, we say, “they are dead,” 


open daylight, in a public place, With. xob the mail in advance. 


THE MAIL WAGONS. 


I was going home late last night. At a street corner 
near a lamp post stood a wagon. The driver was taking 
the letters from the iron box on the post. He looked at 
me suspiciously as.I drew near. It would have been easy 
to pounce upon him when his hands were full, and thus 
He evidently felt that his bus- 
iness was somewhat hazardous as well as responsible. 
He starts out near midnight with his wagon an empties 
the letter boxes inga large district, delivering the con- 
tents at the post-office at 2 o’clock a. mw. I could not help 
thinking as I passed that man how relieved he must feel 
when he has turned over the letters he has gathered in- 
to the distributing department, and his work and respon- 
sibility for that night are over. I have no doubt that he 
goes home and sleeps soundly. But how does he know 
that the letters he has been so anxious about will not be 
stolen by some dishonest clerk, or missent by some care- 
less one? How does he know that the mail car will not 
be robbed or thrown from the track and burned? He 
don’t know, and he don’t worry about it, either. He has 
done his duty—done all that he can .to secure the safe 
transmission of those letters. His further anxiety would 
do no good. It would be very foolish indeed, for him to 
toss on his bed the rest of the night, saying: ‘‘O, Iam 
afraid those letters will all go wrong.”’ 

But just so foolish we often are. When we have done 
what we can we should trust tne rest with God. We 
should not fret and worry as if he did not know just what 
to do, and were not able to doit. The great matter with 
each of us is to be faithful in our appointed sphere, how- 
ever humble, and let God govern the world. There is a 
great deal of needless: anxiety on the part of those who 
ec ng to believe that God’s providence is ‘‘his most 
1oly, wise and powerful, preserving and governing all 
bis-creatures and all their actions.” C.E 


THE FAMILY DAY. 


“Talking of ‘family ties,’ and ‘family love,’ und 
‘family gatherings,’ where would tliey all be if it were 
not for a ‘family day?’” said a working man. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. ae 

“IT mean,” he replied, “that the Lord’s Day is the 
‘family day.’ Why I and thousand of workingmen 
would hardly know our own children, if it were not 
for that blessed day which brings us all together. We 
are Off in the morning before our little ones are up, 
and when we get home at night they are mostly gone 
to bed, or they are tired, and so are we, and it’s not 
very much we can know of one another at the fag 
end of the week; but when that best day coines that’s 
all our.own, then we can gather together around the 
tuble or fireside, and talk to one another, aud we can 


he bas given us one day in seven as a holy, blessed 


‘family day.’’ | 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


There will be a very important meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the San Francisco Theological seminary, in the 
Howard Church on Mission street, on Monday, July 
23.. The members of the Board wili please take 
notice and make their arrangements to be present. 


A CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 


INVERNESS, Cal., July 15, 1889. 
During the Christmas holidays of 1888 Messrs. C. H. 
Street & Co., San Francisco, devided to found on the 


western shore of Tomales bay a summer home for Chris- 


tian families. In%pursuance of this design, they secured 
the aid of the Rev. John Bodin Thompson, D.D., who 
had just returned from atrip in Europe, to take charge 
of the grounds, direct and supervise the laying out of the 
new town and do all that could be done to make it from 
the beginning a collection of Christian homes of taste 
and refinement. The natural advantages of the place 


were utilized, and streets cut through the dense forests 


on the hillsides in most charmingly irregular directions, 
while on the more nearly level grassy plateaus they were 
laid out with regularity. It was Mr. Street’s idea from 
the first to found a Christian community of the Scottish 
Presbyterian order. To this end he directed that the 
place itself, with all its ways and streets, should have 
Scottish names, and that it should be consecrated from 
the first to Him who, when on the earth, had said to 
His disciples, ‘‘Come ye apart into a desert place and 
rest awhile.’”’ In pursuance of these directions, the di- 
vine service was begun by Dr. Thompson in his own 
house, January 20, 1889, and has been continued from 
that day to this. At the first service only four persons 
were present, but this number was soon increased to 
eight, most of them engaged upon the survey of the 
grounds. | 

At a meeting of excursionists held at the bridge over 
Alder Brook, Saturday, May 18, 1889, the Honorable 
James MeMillan Shafter, the owner of the property, of- 
fered to give a hundred acres of vhe land for a Presby- 
terian college, and C. H. Street & Cu. pledged the sum 


of twenty-five thousand dollars for the erection of a 
building as soon as another twenty-five thousand dollars 
should be raised from other sources. ‘These generous of- 
fers were enthusiastically accepted by those present, and 
in response to inquiries and suggestions, Mr. Street still 
further promised to put all the grounds laid out in lots 
under the moral direction and control of Presbyterians, 


Ne say truly. 


go to the house of God together, and thank Lim that 


to incorporate in every deed a stipulation that no spirit-| 


uous or fermented liquors shall be sold on the premises, 
and to do everything proper to make Inverness a suitable 
summer home for Christian families. This agreement 
has been strictly kept. 

Christian families of ‘‘campers” began to flock to In- 
verness early in June, and there being as yet no building 
large enough for their reception, public worship was 
held at the bridge or. Alder Brook for the first time, June 
10, 1889. Dr. Thompson being absent, one of his manu- 
script sermons was read by the Elder C. P. Hoag, of the 
First Presbyterian church of Berkeley, who continued to 
conduct the services on each Lord’s day during the 
month. ‘The texts of the discourses thus read were, 
‘Behold, I make all things new,’ ‘Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve,’ and ‘‘Thou shalt not sow thy field 
with mingled seed.” On the first Sabbath in July the 
services were conducted by the Rev. C. H. Schuyler, 
pastor of the Congregatienal church of Petaluma, who 
preached an interesting and profitable discourse from the 
text, ‘‘What think ve of Christ ?’’ 

During the succeeding week better accommodations 
were provided, beneath the spreading alders in the nat- 
ural amphitheatre below the bridge, and on Sunday, 
July 18th, Dr. Thompson preached an earnest discourse 
on John 3:15, ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave bis 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
shoyld not perish but have everlasting life.’’ There were 
about ninety persons present. 

Since the arrival of the ‘‘campers’’ Sunday and Wed- 
nesday evening prayer meetings have been regularly 
held round the various camp-fires, but since the prepara- 
tion of the seats in the amphitheatre, all public meetings 


are held there. These are always conducted by laymen. — 


A Sunday-school of more than sixty persons was or- 
ganized in the same place, on Sunday ufternoon, June 
13th, chiefly through the instrumentality of Miss Chase, 
the well-known teacher of Sants Rosa, aspisted by Elder 
Smyth and wife and Mrs. Pithlado, all from the same 
Land of Roses, and others from various places. | 

The Sunday meeting for prayer and conference was 
conducted last evening by Mr. Hackley of tle Congrega- 
tional church of Berkeley, and the whole day was a day 
of true enjoyment to the more than a hundred Christian 
people temporarily resting in this charming locality. 

S. H. 


DR. ARTHUR WITCHELL 70 VISIT SAN FRAN- 


cisco. 


Many friends of Rev, Arthur Mitchell D. D. will be 
please to know that he will soon pay a visie to San 


Francisco, of possibly ten days, as he is already on his 


way from New York city via, Portland, Or. 

The purpose of his journey is to make an official visit 
to Japan aud he expects to sail per Steamer Belgic, Aug. 
3. His on!y Sabbath here will probably be July 28. _ 

We hope that many people will be able to hearhis in- 
spiring and powerful lectures upon his favorite theme. His 
wife, a danghter of the eminent surgeon and physician, 
Dr. Alfred Post of New York city, is to accompany her 
husband to Japan. | 


THE OSCIDENT. 


Action of the session of the Presbyterian church of 
Pomona, Cal. 

We have carefully read and observed Tur OccrpENntT for 
some time past. We have noted the great improvement 
in its appearance and the superivr worth of the subject 
matter in its various departments. We take pleasure in 
recording our high appreciation of what this periodical 
has done and is doing for the furtherance of the cause of 
Christ. As an agency for promoting the interests of the 
Presbyterian church on this coast, THe OccIDENT, in our 
judgment, well deserves hearty and generous support 
from all friends of Presbyterianism residing in this part 
of our county. We are convinced that a well conducted 
paper devoted to the interests of this part of our church 
is necessary to the efficient and successful prosecution of 
our work. We heartily commend Tur Occrpent to the 
families and members of our congregation as being 
spiritual, sound in doctrine, instructive to the voung as 
well as those of mature years, attractive in its illustra- 
tions, and of high literary merit. 

We earnestly hope that sessions, congregations and 
individual members and friends of the Presbyterian 
church will so co-operate with the publishers of this valu- 
able paper that its circulation and power for good may 
be largely increased. 

We desire to thank the proprietor and editor of Tug 
Occipent for the service which they have rendered us 
in giving usa paper so well worthy of our patronage and 
ata price wiiliin the reach of all. 

We ask that this testimonia! be publicly read to our 
congregation, that a copy of it be sent to Tur OccrpENT, 
and a copy given to the local agent to assist in extending 
its circulation among our people. For the session, 

J. A, GORDEN, 
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| thought, every heart-throb is consecrated. Will a true 


_ them; stones, massive and cemented together; but there 
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heroic. 


emotion, enthusiasm. A living tree puts forth fresh 


learned the alphabet of the gospel. 
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A RECEPTION. 


The ladies of the Occidental Board propose to give 
areception to Rev. Arthur Mitchell, D. D., at the 
Home 933 Sacramento Street, on Friday, July 26th, 
from 3 to 5 o’clock, p. mM. All friends of Missions, 
and all who want to meet and welcome our beloved 
Missionary Secretary, are invited to be present. 


LIVELY STONES. 


This is one of the names given to Christians by the 
Apostle Peter, and it is very suggestive. 

Stones are common enough; and so are men that re- 
semble stones. The world is full of people who are firm, 
obstinate and unyielding. And too often the farther they 
are from the truth, the more decided and persistent they 
are. Ifthe gospel merely taught men to be firm, to re- 
sist unto blood striving against sin, it would not go be- 
yond the philosophy of the stoics or the teachings of 
Buddha. Thousands have died as martyrs whose faith 
was a delusion. An Indian warrior will endure torture 


without a groan, and sing his death song -with an unfal-| 
tering voice. The superiority of the gospel is seen in giv- 
ing life to the stone; in combining the passive virtues 


and the sweetest charities with all that is manly and 
When temptation comes, the Christian is un- 
yielding as adamant; but to every appeal of sorrow or 
want his heart is as tender as a mother’s. And while re- 
sisting sin, he loves the sinner; he will pray for his ene- 
mies, while defending himself against their malice and 


A church of lively stones cannot be a posure of for- 
malists. Ritualism is cold and barren repetition. A 
machine can be constructed so as to do the same thing 
over and over again. A parrot can be taught to say 
prayers. Where there is life, there will be warmth, 


leaves ; and shall a living Christian have no treshness of 
experience, no growth in grace? Shall he not be striv- 
ing always to be better and todo better? When a man 
begins to ask, what must I do, how much must I pray, 
how much must I give; when he wants to have his 
Christian duties numbered and measured, he has not 
There is nothing 
mechanical in its requirements. Itis a new life. The 
true believer cries with Paul, ‘‘For me to live is Christ.” 
Every nerve, artery and vein, every muscle, every 


wife ask, ‘‘How much must I do for my husband?”’ No; 
her life is bound up with his—the twain are one flesh, 
and there can be no computation in such a case. 

A church of “lively stones’’ cannot be a fortress for the 
protection of a creed. Such fortresses there have been. | 
‘‘Think as we do, and you may come in and fight with 
us; but if you don’t think just as wo do, we will shoot 
you on sight.’”” That was the proclamation from rival 
citadels of orthodoxy in the past. Stones, a plenty of 


was no life in them. To defend the letter of a creed; to 
shout a shibboleth and slay all who could not “‘frame to 
pronounce it aright,’ this has been called Christianity. 
But the dark days of bigotry, intolerance and strife about 
words have passed away. The tendencies, to-day, are 
to the opposite extremes, and hence we say: 

A church may be all aglow with philanthropy, may be 
active in moral reforms, may be full of zeal for freedom, 
for temperance, for purity, and yet not be a church of 
lively stones. Life enough, but what kind of life? Not 
Christ-like in loyalty to truth; not apostolic in proclaim- 


ing repentance and faith; not Pauline in knowing only | 


Jesus Christ and him crucified ; but the life ot sentiment, 
the life of merely human sympathy; the life that, in 
caring for the body, ignores the soul; the life that, in 
toiling for the sinner, forgets to hate his sin; the life that 
feels for humanity, bat fails to teach the fear of God, the 
sacredness of law, and the perdition of ungodly men. 
This life is hectic, morbid. It has no stamina, no con- 
victions, no principles that go down to the everlasting 
rock and anchor in its clefts. Its Savior is a rhapsodist, 
a sentimentalist, not the world’s great sin-bearer; not 
the holy One who died for us as acriminal, accursed of 
vod and abhorred by men. Oh, better a church of 


| each other, and cling together in holy harmony and in 


God, though they have not grace enough to love him, 
than of men who make the citadel of truth a bower of 
roses, or a bedof down. 

A church of lively stones can not exist without a great 
de tual charity and brotherly love. Its members 
are allin motion, all free, all animated by various tastes, 

influenced by various habits and associations. How, 
then, can they form a symmetrical temple unless there 
is something in each which draws and binds him to all 
the rest? Only the Spirit, who is tc.dwell in the temple, 
can so magnetize its living stones that they shall attract 


benevolent action, notwithstanding their difference. 
be strong. But sometimes massiveness is weakness and 


men do not build houses of stone, but of the most elastic 
material they can procure. A living tree, with yielding 
branches, will withstand a storm that rends the dead, 
unbending tree into a thousand pieces. A wall of living 
warriors is a better defense than a wall of stone. And in 
this temple of living stones there is a mysterious mag- 
netism that comes up from the great Corner-stone; and 
God the Spirit dwells in it to preserve the symmetry and 
to make it impregnable. So it comes to pass that a true 
Church of Christ, in which free and earnest human souls | 

are united by love, is the strongest institution on earth. 
It has stood the assaults before which empires have fal- 
len. And it will live and grow, extending its walls and 
lifting up its dome, until it covers the earth and reaches 
to heaven. How blessed to be a lively stone in such a 
| | 
DEDICATION ST. JOHN’S PRESBYTERIAN : 
CHURCH. 


The new edifice, st. J ohn’s church, corn-, 
er of Octavia and California streets, San Francisco, was 
formally dedicated to the service of Almighty senacd last}. 
Sabbath morning. 

The new structure is almost a reproduction of the old 
one, which occupied a position on the north side of Post 
street, between Mason and Taylor, much of the material 
of the old having been used in the building of the new. 
Some improvements are manifest, such as enlarging the 
seating capacity, so that now there is room for 800 occu- 
pants; making the roof higher; putting in fine stained- 
glass windows, and erecting a magnificent organ and a 
ehoir-loft just behind the pastor’s stand, anes to that 
in Plymouth church, Brooklyn. 

St. John’s church was organized in 1870. At that time! 
the building afterwards occupied by them was owned by 
the Episcopalians, whose rector Dr. Dillon Egan became 
a convert to the Catholic faith. The Presbyterians upon 
taking possession, called Rev. Dr. W. A. Scott to the pas- 
toral charge, and he held _ his position until his death a 
few years since, when his place was filled by Rey. A. B, 
Meldrum. Two years ago Mr. Meldrum was called to 
Rock Island, Ill., and Rev. Dr. J. K. Smith, the present 
pastor, was called to fill the vacancy. He at once became 
very popular, and the church began to grow rapidly, un- 
til at this time there are upward of 300 communicants on 
the roll. Dr. Smith was formerly pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Gault, Canada. 

In honor of the occasion, the church was elaborately 
and artistically decorated with flowers. 

Dr. Horton preached the dedicatory sermon, taking for 
his text that portion of the Lord’s bteeing ‘‘Hallowed Be 
Thy Name.”’ 

He stated that there are two names by which God re- 
vealed himself to the Hebrews, viz: Elohim and Jehovah. 
The first was a grand name, but lower than the second. 
It is the God of nature, the God who thunders in the 


the lightning. Whose breath sweeps earth and sea in 
the cyclone and the tornado. But Elohim is tender and 
loving as well as majestic and terrible. He unlocks the 
icebound brooklet. He makes the bird to sing among 
the branches. He carpets the earth with verdure and 
adorns it with fragrant flowers. He is the God of Natur- 
al Religion—the earliest conception that man can receive 
of duty. His name is plural to show that he combines 
in himself all the attributes of the many goods of the 
heathen. 

But the name Jehovah presents to us a higher concep- 
tion, that of a personal God, self-existent and eternal. I 
am that Iam: A God revealing His personality to man 
by types and symbols, institutions and ordinances, 
through the prophets of the old dispensation, and through 
the Man Christ. Jesus, who was the brightness of his 
glory and the express image of his person. 

To this name so far above that of Elohim are added 
other names in the Scriptures as: 1. Jehovah Jireh, 
which means God sees, and seeing will provide, Gen. 
22:14. 2. Jehovah Nissi, the Lord is our banner. His| 
banner over us is love, Exodus 17:16. 3. Jehovah 


It would seem as if a church of lively stones could not} 


pliancy is strength. Where earthquakes are frequent) 


heavens, whose eye blazes in the sunbeam and flashes in| 


and all the RES of His grace, Judges 6: 24, me 
4.. Jehovah Tsidkenu, the Lord our righteousness, Jer. 
23:6. He presented most eloquently and impressively 
the circnmstances under which each of these names was 
given, and what they teach us in regard to the character 
and the dealings of God in all His attributes, and fervent- 
ly prayed that it might be hallowed in that sanctuary‘ to 
the end of time. Ouly a vars report would do — 
to this able sermon. 

Dr. Horton was followed by Dr. Smith, wha gaye a 
brief resume of the history of the church, and expressed 
a desire to work in harmony with the entire Christian 


church and world. 
MUSICAL NUMBERS. 


The musical portion of the services were arranged ap- 
propriate to the occasion, the singers being: Grace Porter, 
soprano; May Thorne, alto; Frank Mitchéll, “tenor; 
Senor Enrico Campobello, bass, and George H. ° Little, 
organist and director. The programme consisted of War- 
ren’s ‘‘Hallelujah,” Lambillotti’s ‘‘Te Deum,” and 


 Faure’s psalms, the latter having heen rendered by Senor 


-Campobello, accompanied by the organ. 

A large congregation was in attendance and seemed to 
be deeply interested in the services. The new ‘church is 
certainly beautiful for situation. It stands on higher 
ground than any other church in the city and is surround- 
ed by some of the finest residences on the coast. It has 
a fine field, an excellent pastor, its members are united 
and harmonious—why then should it not enter upon @ 
new Career of prosperity ? 

At nigut the sermon. was preached by Rev. Dr. C. C, 
Stratton, President of Mills College. 

Rev: Dunlap Mvore, D. D.,. pastor of the eal in 
New Brighten, Pa., is spending his vacation on this 
coast. 


At the Brooklyn church, Dr. 
the communion after the morning sermon, In the even- 
ing he talked to his people about “The recent — 
| Assembly its work.” 


Dr. Rice, pastor of the ese’ Church in Oakland, be- 
ing still at Pacific Grove, Rev. T. T. Alexander, a re- 
turned missionary from Japan, occupied his pulpit, giv- 
ing an account of missionary wr in the land of the 
Mikado. 


Rev. Thomas D. _D., pastor of the 
First Reformed Church in Newark, N. J., is visiting 
friends in this city. He preached at Calvary Church | 
last Sabbath, and will supply the pulpit again next Sab- 
bath. In the evening by request he will answer the 
question: Shall we know our friends in Heaven eee 


Rev. J. E. Wheeler, D.D.,; supplied the pulpit of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Oakland, last Sabbath 
morning, and preached a grand sermon’ on “The 
Silence of Scripture.’’ Text, John 20:30-31: God did 
not inspire the Bible to gratify the curiosity of men, 
but that they might believe that Jesus Christ. is the Son 
of God, and that believing they. might have life in his 
name.” Dr. Horton’s subject in the evening was very 
seasonable, viz.: ‘‘A Basket of Summer Fruits.” 


The: pugilists and their backers who violated the 
law of Mississippi by that brutal prize fight on Mon- 
day the 7th, have thus far escaped arrest. ~ It looks 
as ifthe authorities did not really want to arrest 
them, but only made a big fuss to keep up appear- 
ances. The way to stop prize fighting is to arrest 
and punish those who are preparing to violate the 
laws and make no secret of their preparation. One 
ef our daily papers says well and truly: | 

There are half a dozen men running up and down 
the country, offering to fight in the ring, and there 
are scores of others who spend their time in trying to 
arrange prize-fights. None of these parties affect to 
hide their purpose. They publish their intentions 
in the papers. Everybody reads their statements, 
and discusses them. There is no secrecy about the 
preliminaries, or about the parties, All is open and 
above board. If, instead of a prize-fight, the pugilists 
were planning a joint discussion on the moral law, 
they could not court more publicity. : 

One of two things. Either we ought to repeal the 
law against prize-fighting, as being in opposition to 
public sentiment and impossible of execution, or we 
ought to carry it out honestly and lay the next 
couple who go into training by the heels. If we do 
neither, we make the law a farce, and set an example 
of defying it, which depraved men will only be too 
willing to follow. In some States in the East,a 
prize-fight would not be a'lowed, and when Sullivan 
grossed the Atlantic to fight Mitchel, the pugilists 


stones hard as adamant and cold as ice; of men who fear 


Shalom, the Lord our peace—giving victory over our foes’ 


had to meet in France. But both in the East and in 
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England trainers were allowed to prepare their men 


for the fight. Sullivan trained in New York, under 
_-the eve of the authorities. Bee 

- What would be said if the police allowed a party of 

burglars to arrange their jimmies and prepare their 

- dynamite. jn open daylight, in a public place, with 

_ the distinct understanding that when they were 


ready they would crack a bank-safe? 


Rev. G. F. Herrick, D.D., long a missionary in Tur- 
key, writes: “I never yet saw a missionary’s wife 
whose companionship did not double her husband’s 


usefulness. I have known more than one whose face, 
_ as the years of life increased, took on that charm— 


the beauty.of a character disciplined by suffering, of 


- @ life unselfishly devoted to the highest ends. One 
. of the choicest things of missionary work is the un- 


written heroism of miasionary homes. It is the mis- 


‘i sionary’s wife who,by years of endurance and acquired 
_ experience in the foreign field, has made it possible 


in these later years—the years of women’s mission- 


ary societies—for unmarried ladies to go abroad, and 
. live and work among the people of Eastern lands. 


‘Mrs. Edholen’s spicy report of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly at Pacitic Grove is continued on page three. 


atthe 


_ Our readers will find an admirable article on the sec- 
ond page entitled, ‘‘The Ideal Girl,” irom the pen of 
. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, the new editor of Harper’s 
_ Bazar. It. is the concluding chapter of her admirable 
' book entitled ‘‘Hours with Girls,’’ published by the 


American Tract Society and for sale at 735 Market St. 


If any person reading this knows of a young lady, the 
daughter of a Home Missionary or a minister on a small 


_. salary, who is prepared for college and could.enter this 
fall, a favor will be conferred by addressing Rev. W. O. 


Forbes, Albina, Oregon, soon, who is in a position to se- 


eure a scholarship for such a person that will pay al) 


necessary expenses during a college course in a first-class 
institution. 


_ Dr. Grey of The Interior is camping out. He has an 
island away up north where he rusticates and ruminates 
_ during the heated term. He sends weekly ‘‘camp-fire 


musings” to his paper in Chicago. Writing recently about 
the wanton forest fires and the great destruction of tim- 
ber which coming generations may need, he says: 

Of what a gross betrayal of trust for those who are to 
come after us, we are guilty! In Germany there is 
none of this. There a man cannot cut a tree on his own 
land witheut pormission from the government. If he de- 


 pires to cut a tree the government inspector of forests 
- comes and decides whether it be proper. If favorably he 


hews away a place on one of the roots and affixes a stamp 


with a red-hot iron seal. A stump found without the 
- government stamp would bring the owner of the land in- 


to very serious trouble. The German idea is that the 


present occupants of the land are lease holJers for one 


generation only; that the property belongs to the Ger- 


- man people. The emperor is custodian of the right 


of the future, and he wiil not permit this gen- 
eration to waste what belongs to the next. It is easy to 
see how strong a hold the monarchy thus secures upon 
the confidence and affection of the people. They realize 
that but for the foreseeing care of Frederick and William 
their thoughtless forefathers might have destroyed things 
that are now of inestimable benefit to them, both for 
beauty and use. We have in this land too much liberty. 
A wiser statesmanship would restrain the people not only 


_ from entrenching upon the rights of the living, but also 


upon the rights of those who are io live. ; 


NO SECRET CHRISTIANS. | 


[WORDS AND WBAPONS] 


The saintly McCheyne said: “There cannot bea 
secret Christian. Grace is like ointment hid in the 
hand; it betrayeth itself. Ifyou truly feel the sweet- 
ness of the cross of Christ, you will be constrained to 
confess him before men.” 

A man can no more be a secret Christian than a 
tree or vine can keep the life in it by refusing to put 
forth buds and leaves, blossoms and fruit. If wesee 
a tree or vine without this confession of the life that 
is in it, especially in the summer-time, we say that 


tree or that vine is dead. So when men say they are 


Christians, but will not confess him with mouth and 


by deeds distinctly Christian, we say, “they are dead,’”* 


THE MAIL WAGONS. 


I was going home late last night. At a street corner, 
near a —. post stood a wagon. The driver was taking 
the letters from the iron box on the post. He looked at 
me suspiciously as I drew near. It would have been easy 
to pounce upon him when his hands were full, and thus 
rob the mailin advance. He evidently felt that his bus- 

‘Iness was somewhat hazardous as well as responsible. 

He starts out near midnight with his wagon and empties 
the letter boxes in a large district, delivering the con- 
tents at the post-office at 2 o’clock a. m. I could not help 
thinking as I passed that man how relieved he must feel 
when he has turned over the letters he has gathered in- 
to the distributing department, and his work and respon- 
sibility for that night are over. I have no doubt that he 
goes home and sleeps soundly. But how does he know 
that the letters he has been so anxious about will not be 
stolen by some dishonest clerk, or missent by some care- 
less one? How does he know that the mail car will not 
be robbed or thrown from the track and burned? He 
don’t know, and he don’t worry about it, either. He has 
done his duty—done all that he can to secure the safe 
transmission of those letters. His further anxiety would 
do no good. It would be very foolish indeed, for him to 
toss on his bed the rest of the night, saying: ‘‘O, I am 
afraid those letters will all go wrong.” 

But just so foolish we often are. When we have done 

what we can we should trust tne rest with God. We 


should not fret and worry as if he did not know just what |} 


to do, and were not able to do it. The great matter with 
each of us is to be faithful in our appointed sphere, how- 
ever humble, and let God govern the world. There is a 
great deal of needless anxiety on the part of those who 
rofess to believe that God’s providence is ‘‘his most 
oly, wise and powerful, preserving and governing all 
his creatures and all their actions.” 


“THE FAMILY DAY. 


“Talking of ‘family ties,’ and ‘family love,’ and 
‘family gatherings,’ where would they all be if it were 
not for a ‘family day?” said a working man. — 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“IT mean,” he replied, “that the Lord’s Duy is the 
‘family day.’ Why I and thousand of workingmen 
io hardly know our own children, if it were not 
for that blessed day which brings us all together. We 
are Off in the morning before our little ones are up, 
and when we get home at night they are mostly gone 
to bed, or they are tired, and so are we, and it’s not 
very much we can know of one another at the fag 
end of the week; but when that best day coines that’s 
all our own, then we can gather together around the 
table or fireside, and talk to one another, and we can 
go to the house of God together, and thank him that 
he has given us one day in seven as a holy, blessed 


‘family day.’’ | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


There will be a very important meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the San Francisco Theological Seminary, in the 
Howard Church on Mission street, on Monday, July 
23. The members of the Board wili please take 


notice and make their arrangements to be present. 


A CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 


INVERNESS, Cal., July 15, 1889. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1888 Messrs. C. H. 
Street & Co., San Francisco, devided to found on the 
western shore of Tomales bay a summer home for Chris- 
tian families. In*pursuance of this design, they secured 
the aid of the Rev. John Bodin Thompson, D.D., who 
had just returned from atrip in Europe, to take charge 
of the grounds, direct and supervise the laying out of the 
new town and do all that could be done to make it from 
the beginning a collection of Christian homes of taste 
and refinement. The natural advantages of the place 
were utilized, and streets cut through the dense forests 
on the hillsides in most charmingly irregular directions, 
while on the more nearly level grassy plateaus they were 
laid out with regularity. It was Mr. Street’s idea from 
the first to found a Christian community of the Scottish 
Presbyterian order. To this end he directed that the 
place itself, with all its ways and streets, should have 
Scottish names, and that it should be consecrated from 
the first to Him who, when on the earth, had said to 


| His disciples, ‘‘Come ye apart into a desert place and 


rest awhile.’’ In pursuance of these directions, the di- 
vine service was begun by Dr. Thompson in his own 
house, January 20, 1889, and has been continued from 
that day to this. At the first service only four persons 
were present, but this number was soon increased to 
eight, most of them engaged upon the survey of the 
grounds. 

At a meeting of excursionists held at the bridge over 
Alder Brook, Saturday, May 18, 1889, the Honorable 
James McMillan Shafter, the owner of the property, of- 
fered to give a hundred acres of the land for a Presby- 
terian college, and C. H. Street & Co. pledged the sum 


of twenty-five thousand dollars for the erection of a 
building as soon as another twenty-five thousand dollars 
should be raised from other sources. ‘These generous of- 
fers were enthusiastically accepted by those present, and 
in response to inquiries and suggestions, Mr. Street still 
further promised to put all the grounds laid out in lots 
under the moral direction and control of Presbyterians, 


| to incorporate in evéry deed a stipulation that no spirit-| 


| uous or fermented liquors shall be sold on the premises, 


and to do everything proper to make Inverness a suitable 
summer home for Christian families. This agreement 
has been strictly kept. _ 

Christian families of ‘‘campers’’ began to flock to In- 
verness early in June, and there being as yet no building 
large enough for their reception, public worship was 
held at the bridge or. Alder Brook for the first. time, June 
10, 1889. Dr. Thompson being absent, one of his manu- 
script sermons was read by the Elder C. P. Hoag, of the 
First Presbyterian church of Berkeley, who continued to 
conduct the services on each Lord’s day during the 
month. ‘The texts of the discourses thus read were, 
‘Behold, I make all things new,’’ ‘‘Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve,’ and ‘‘Thou shalt not sow thy field 
with mingled seed.”? On the first Sabbath in July the 
services were conducted by the Rev. C. H. Schuyler, 
pastor of the Congregational church of Petaluma, who 
preached an interesting and profitable discourse from the 
text, ‘‘What think ve of Christ?’’ 

During the succeeding week better accommodations 


were provided, beneath the spreading alders in the nat- | 


ural amphitheatre below tlie bridge, and on Sunday, 
July 13th, Dr. Thompson preached: an earnest discourse. 
on John 3:15, ‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 


should not perish but have everlasting life.’”’ There were 


about ninety persons present. 


- Since the arrival of the ‘‘campers” Sunday and Wed- 


|nesday evening prayer meetings have been regularly 

| held round the various camp-fires, but since the prepara- 
| tion of the seats in the amphitheatre, all public meetings 
are held there. These are always conducted by laymen. 


_A Sunday-school of more than sixty persons was or- 
ganized in the same place, on Sunday afternoon, June 


13th, chiefly through the instrumentality of Miss Chase, 
the well-known teacher of Santa Kosa, assisted by Elder 


Smyth and wife and Mrs. Pit)slado, all from the same 
Land of Roses, and others from various places. 

The Sunday meeting for prayer and conference was 
conducted last evening by Mr. Hackley of the Congrega- 
tional church of Berkeley, and the whole day was a day 
of true enjoyment to the more than a hundred Christian 
people temporarily resting in this charming locality. 

S. H. 


DR. ARTHUR WITCHELL TO VISIT SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


Many friends of Rey, Arthur Mitchell D. D. will be 
please to know that he will soon paya visie to San 
Francisco, of possibly ten days, as he is already on his 
way from New York city via, Portland, Or. 

The purpose of his journey is to make an official visit 
to Japan aiid he expects to sail per Steamer Belgic, Aug. 
3. His only Sabbath here will probably be July 28. 

We hope that many people will be able to hearhis in- 
spiring and powerful lectures upon his favorite theme. His 
wife, a daughter of the eminent surgeon and physician, 
Dr. Alfred Post of New York city, is to accompany her 
husband to Japan. 


THE OCCIDENT. 


Action of the session of the Presbyterian church of 
Pomona, Cal. | | 

We have carefully read and observed Tur Occipint for 
some time past. We have noted the great improvement 
in its appearance and the superior worth of the subject 
matter in its various departments. We take pleasure in 
recording our high appreciation of what this periodical 
has done and is doing for the furtherance of the cause of 
Christ. As an agency for promoting the interests of the 
Presbyterian church on this coast, Tak OccrpeNT, 1n our 


judgment, well deserves hearty and generous support — 


from all friends of Presbyterianism residing in this part 
of our county. We are convinced that a well conducted 
paper devoted to the interests of this part of our church 
is necessary to the efficient and successful prosecution of 
our work. We heartily commend Tux Occipenr to the 
families and members of our congregation as being 
spiritual, sound in doctrine, instructive to the voung as 
well as those of mature years, attractive in ita illustra- 
tions, and of high literary merit. 

We earnestly hope that sessions, congregations and 
individual members and friends of the Presbyterian 
church willso co-operate with the publishers of this valu- 
able paper that its circulation and power for good may 
be largely increased. 

We desire to thank the proprietor and editor of Tur 
Occipent for the service which they have rendered us 


in giving usa paper so well worthy of our patronage and — 


ata price within the reach. of all. 

We ask that this testimonia! be publicly read to our 
congregation, that a copy of it be sent to Tur OccIDENT, 
and a copy given to the local agent to assist in extending 
its circulation among our people. For the session, 

J. A. GORDER, 
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ALDEN’s Manirotp CycLoPpEDIA.—We 


are glad to note the appearance of Volume 
XIII., of this excellent publication. It 


takes the work along from Electricity to 
_ Exclaim. The information is condensed, | 
but clear, accurate and brought down to 


_ England, 


is needed in everyday life. 
able feature is found in the illustrations 


plain the text. 


date. -There is no slighting of any points, 
and the more important topics are treated 
with admirable fulness. Thus, Electricity 


has 34 pages, Electric Light, 6 pages; 


Elizabeth (Queen), about 7 pages (with a 
fac-simile of her signature, which is inter- 
esting if not beautiful) ; Emerson, 4 pages; 
about 15 pages; Engraving, 
about 8 pages; Ensilage, nearly 3 pages; 
Episcopal Church, about 7 pages; Ethnol- 
ogy, 10 pages. A cyclopedia of some kind 
is needed in every home and every school. 
This costs but little, while for general use 


_it is far more convenient and practical than 
‘the large and very expensive works. 


It 
presents just the kind of information which 
Another valu- 


which are freely used where needed to ex- 
Thus far this series of vol- 
umes has been eminently satisfactory, and 
there is every reason to believe that this 
high standard will be maintained until the 
close. Price, only 60 cents a volume in 
cloth, or 75 cents in half morocco, sent pre- 
paid; or to those ordering before July 1, 
1889, the publisher offers the 13 vols., now 
ready, in cloth, prepaid, for $6.20, or in 
half moroces, for $8.15. John B. Alden, 
publisher, New York, Chicago and Atlanta. 


The leading article in the July Homiletic 


Review is by Prof. R. B. Welch of Auburn | 


Seminary, entitled, Training for the Work 
and in the Work. It is the 2d in the Sym- 
posium on Preaching adapted to the Times, 
and deserves a careful and prayerful read- 
ing by every preacher. Prof. Schodde has 


acareful and timely paper on Modern Bi- 
blical Criticism, which cannot fail to be} 


‘ EVERY BODY USES IT. 


Dentists clean false teeth. Engineers to clean 
arts of machines. Housemaids to scrub the mar- 
le floors. Painters to clean off surfaces. Surgeons 

to polish their nstruments. Ministers to renovate 
old Chapels. Chemists to remove some stains. 

Soldiers to brighten their arms. Ccnfectioners to 

scour theirpans. Sextons toclean the tombstones 

Carvers to sharpen their knive-. Artists to clean 

their palettes.. Mechanics to brighten their tools 

Hostlers on brasses and white horses. Shrewd 

ones to scour old straw hats. Cooks to clean the 

kitchen sink. 


WM. G. BADGER, 


Sale Agent for 


Davis Cos Pianos 


Parlor and Vestry Organ, 
PUR CHAING AGENT | 


—AND— 


COMMISSION BROKER, 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
17 Post St., 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. | 


INCORPORATED MARCH 21, 1887. 


Sabscribed Capital ............ ...- 1,250,000. 

DikEcTtoRS—Henry L. Dodge Charles Main, 


Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. 
hephard, W. P. Johnson. 


Save Doctor’s Bills 


BY BREATHING PURE AIR, 
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313 MARKET STREET, 


. Sumner, J. L.N, 


San Francisco, 


IS FOR SALE AT THE 
CENTRAL PHARMACY, 
-Cor. 14th and Broadway, ; OAKLAND, GAL. 
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fBLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH i500 TESTIMONIALS 


JAMES LINFORTH, . 
General Agent for Pacific Coast. 


37 MARKET 8T. San Francise 


McShane Bell Foundry 
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Mention this puper, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churcne. 
Schools, Fire Alarms,farms,ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinciearst & 


FOR HOME IN ALAMEDA 
CALL ON 


J OSEPH A. LEONARD, 
Real Estate Agency. 


Park St., Cor. Santa Clara Ave., Alameda, and 
321 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


Sunday-School Lessons.| 


For Lessons from July to Jan. 1, 1890 
—FROM— 


SAMUEL TO SOLOMON. 


By Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D. D., LL. D. 
300 pp. Cloth, $2 25. Stout paper with Cloth, 
$1 25. Stout paper with cloth back, 50cts, Cover- 
ing week by week the Sunday-school Lessions 
from July to Decembec. 

‘‘A very helpful volume. Few men can write 
so usefully and so well. 


American Tract Society, 


12mo. 


NO VACATIONS, DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 
Ladies admitted into all Departments. For fur- 
ther pereieniert call at the College Office, or 


addre 
T. A. ROBINON, M. A,, Pres. 


SANTA ROSA BOY'S SCHOOL. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND. YOUNG MEN 
desiring thorough preparation for College, Uni_ 
versity or Business. Location healthful; grounds 
ample; rooms large, well lighted, warmed and 
ventilated. Instructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences moral and social of the very 
best. Number of pupils limited. Summer term 
wil) begin Aug. 5, 1889. Address the Principal 
REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, B.A. . 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Westminster School, 


129 HAIGHT STREET, SAN F RANCISCO. 


Established 1859. 

As University (city) College under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Classical, Mathematical, Scientific and English 
Departments. Also Modern Languages and 
Music. A Primary Department and Kindergar- 
ten. Pupils prepared for the best Eastern colle- 
ges or for the State University. 

Summer Terms opens July 22. 


JAMES MATTHEWS, D. D., Presidet. 


“THE IRMA” | 
|Home School for Girls. 


VALLEJO, CAL. 


Term Opens August 7, 1889. 
| Address Rev. JOHN M. 
DUTCHER'S KILLS 
KILLER. Promote peace. 
MANN & WILSON, 
Insurance 
Agency. 
N. E. Cor. California and Sen- 
some St.. San Francisco. 
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“PORRIGH ‘MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT, 


Woman's Occidental Board of Foreign 
issions. , 


982:SAGRAMENTO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. | 


..President,-Mrs. P. D. Browne, Highland Park, 
Secrecy, Mrs. L:C. Adams, 
8. F.; Foreign Corresponding 
retary, Mrs. 5. L. Russell, 1070 Pearl St, Los 
Corresponding: Secretary, Mrs, J. 
own, 2410 Sacramento St.,S..F.; Corres- 


nding Secretary, Miss M. B. Haight, 710 Leaven- 
rth. St., s. F.; 
L. Bérry, 1812 VauNess ave., 8. F.; Treasurer, 
Mee: Janet Henshelwood MacRae. 933 Sacra- 
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FHEANDIAN QUESTION. ~.. 
MRS, J. B. STEWART. 


The.great black blot of slavery was’ 
wiped from our nation’s escutcheon 
at fearful cost of blood and treasure. 
May we not hope and pray that 
the.other great strain, the “Century 
of Dishonor,’’ in our relations to the 
Indian, may disappear under the 
mild and benignant influnces of the 
Prince of Peace that God may 
bring us as.a nation to repentance, re 
stitution and forgiveness. Bee 
We have all been to blame. We 
haye all been careless and thought- 
less. We have neither regarded his 
wrongs, nor lifted up our voices on 
behalf. | 
A writer in the July Century says, 
“there are Indians and Indians.” 
We in our sweeping, careless, cruel, 
judgments, always consider our fel- 
low menjin classes. We have con- 
ceived. our ‘ideal Indian from the 
“standpoint of the Indian agents.” 
Cool, unscrupulous, human beasts 
of prey many of them, thank God 
there is some improvement there, 
_ better men are appointed, and there 
a more heaithful looking after 
them. 
Or perhaps we get our ideal Indian 
from:the “army standpoint,” or that 
of the land grabber; who is just 
‘burning to give him the fate of the 
ancient Canaanite, and to go in and 
possess his land. | 
The writer in the Century goes on 
to say that the wrong and injustice 
of which we have been guilty would 
be just the same, though every Indian 
were a Geronimo instead of a Ra- 
mona or an Allessandro. 


But there are hopeful signs. We 
gre beginning to look at the Indian 
from the standpoint of enlightened 
and Christianized humanity as 
our much wronged, much neglected, 
‘much misunderstood, red-skinned. 
brother. 

Public opinion is changing. The 
Indian problem is assuming a new 
phase. The old-time logic that “the 
good Indian is the dead Indian,” 
leading to the inevitable conclusion 
of massacres and musket-balls, is 
giving place to another logic, of 
which the legitimate conclusions are 
schools, churches, Bibles and a Chris- 
tian civilization. On the first, we 
 -have-spent five hundred millions in 

slaughtering Indians; they in turn 
have sacrificed thousands of soldiers 
and settlers in a retaliation, without 
which they would have been dogs. 
An honored man thoroughly, con- 
.vergant with Indian affairs, says he 


tate Presbyterial Secretary, Miss | | | 
/many causes has conspired to bring 


| of the slave. 


the Indians were the first to break 
a treaty, their answers have been no, 
no, no! 

Canada with a greater proportion 


of Indians and a different policy, 


has not spent a dollar nor had a 


p-massacre. 


But there is a change, which 


about. Good, brave men and women 
are beginning to speak out. 

An authorative voice like that of 
Bishop Whipple will be heard and 
heeded in high places. The govern- 
ment will give respectful attention 
to the opinions and policy of such a 
man. 


Noble Christian men and women 
all over our land, now that their at- 
tention has been aroused, and their 
hearts enlisted, have banded them- 
selves together in organization, and 


| have pledged their utmost endeavor 
| to have these cry ing wrongs righted. 


In the darkest days of African 
slavery, just at the right moment 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” stirred the 
hearts of the millons, portraying as 
only genius could portray, the wrongs 
So Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s story of Ramona, has awakened 
the pity and repentance of millions 
for the wrongs of the Indian, and. 
the heart of the nation is stirred as 
never before in their behalf. 


_ Let us make atonement as far as 
possible to these poor, neglected 
childrén of the forest, whom we 
have accepted as wards, and over 
whom we have assumed the solemn 
trust of guardianship, only to spoil 
them of their inheritance, neglect 


|their education, and corrupt their 


morals. Let us give them their 


lands in severalty, education, Chris- |. 


tianity and fit them for civilization 
and citizenship. 
There is no work that ‘should ap- 


more to our missionary. zeal. 


It is a false idea that they are be- 
coming extinct. There are twelve 
millions five hundred thousand 


Indians on the western continent. | | 


Two hundred thousand in the United 
States alone unchristianized. 
Kighty-one missionaries among 
one hundred and eighty-four thouv- 
sind Indians—97,000 Narajoes, 
5,000 Apaches in Arizona 17,000 in 
Washington Territory. 


Corrupt agents, and a commerce 
that carries no conscience, are giving 
them the vices of civilization, shall 
we not give them Christianity? 
The great results already accom- 
plised in our schools and missions 
show what is possible. 


A newspaper sneers at the idea of 
the old chief Geronimo becoming in- 
terested in the Sunday school in 
Florida, and suggests that he might 
be suddenly seized with an un- 
governable desire to scalp the whole 
school. Yet, Saul may yet be 
among the prophets, the poor old 
brave never had achance before- 
Who can tell? : 

Now I long to see our nation puri, 
fied. In the face of the opium trade in 


“has ‘asked scores of brave officers, if 


China,-ruw-traffic in India,.Africg 


and Alaska, andthe wrongs of the 
Indian, dare we hope that the days 
will come, when the Christian na- 
tions of the earth can say in the 
noble words of Paul, “We have 


wronged no man; we have cor- 


rupted no men, we have defrauded 
noman?” 


i 


~ PACIFIC GROVE RETREAT, 
Near Monterey. 


Persons wishing rooms in cottages or 
tenting accommodations comfortably fur- 
nished, will please address, 


D. Jacks, Monterey, 


or apply to Thomas Harper at the Grove. 


FURNITURE. 
CARPETS 


UPHOLSTERY. 


—-IN 
Furniture Department 


we are showing an Entirely New stock of 


PARLOR, CHAMBER, LIBRARY, | 


DINING ROOM and | 
HALL FURNITURE. 
in addition to a choice assortment of 
LADIES’ WRITING DESKS, 
CABINETS, FANCY CHAIRS, 
TABLES, ETC., ETC. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


Is replenished with the latest styles of pat- 
terns in all grades of carpeting, froin the 
cheapest in grain to the most luxurious 
Axminster and Wilton. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


contains at all times, the latest designs in 
Furniture Coverings, Portieres, Lace Cur- 
tains, etc. 


W. & J. SLOANE & CO. 


..641-647 


cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilia is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it. Its real merit has won 
for Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
Merit « popuiarity ana sale 
greater than that of any other blood purifier. 


It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, ete. |: 
Prepared only by O. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 
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ki y 


735 Matket St. 


A LARGE AND Vanriep AssoRTMENT OF | 


|Bibles and Testaments 


ALL PRICES. 
Call and Examine our Stock 


and Compare Prices. 


TEACHES’ BIBLES 


Of the American Tract Society, and the ee 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 


IN FULL VARIETY. 


American Tract Society, 
735 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


Eastern and European Cities 


Via tite Great Trans-continental all-rail Routes 
— OF THE—— | 


Southern Pacific Company — 


(PACIFIC SYsTEx). 


Daily Express Trains make prompt connection 
with the several Railway Finetia the East, 


AND AT 

New York & New Orleans 
with the several Steamer Lineste 

ALE EUROPEAN PORTS, 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars | 


TOURIST - SLEEPING - CARS 
attached to Overland Express Trains. 


@@ Tickets sold,Sleeping-car Berths sec 
and ether information given upon application 
atthe Company's Offices, where passengers calk 
ing im.persen can secure choice of routes, ete, 


A: N- Towne, J.C. Stuses, T. H, GOODMAN, 
Gea, Manager. Gen. Traf. Mgr. Gea, 


San FRANCISCO, CAL, 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TERMS. 


For Lands in Central avd Northern California, 
Oregon, Nevada aud Utah, appiy te or addreas 


W. H. MILLS, Land Agent C. P. R. BR. 
BAN FRANCESOO, 
For Lands in Southern California, apply te or 


eddreng JEROME MADDEN, Land Agent 6. P. 
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News of theChurches 


CaLvary Cuurcu. —At Calvary last Sab- 
bath evening, Rev. Thomas Chalmers 
Easton, pastor of the First Reformed 
Church in Newark, N. J # addressed a large 
audience, taking as his text the words: 
‘“‘See that thou make all things according 
to the pattern which was shown thee on 
the mount.”’ 

The reverend gentleman said that his 
text referred to the erection of the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, but it may with 
propriety be applied as an analogy of the 
human life. Every one has an ideal of 
what he would wish to be, to own, or to 
enjoy. In the busy crowd that throngs 


_ San Francisco’s streets, from the scavenger | 


on his cart to the banker on ’Change, each 
individual has some aspiration, some de- 
sire. In many cases this desire is only for 
something to eat, or drink, or wear, but 
even this purely material aspiration gives 
a certain zest to life. There is one aspir- 
ation grander than any that ever haunted 
the brain of genius. This aspiration is not 
caused by education, for it gives to educa- 
tion its highest incentive; nor is it caused 


by parental example, force of habit, or 


legal mandate. There is no soul but has 
its own particular spiritual destiny. In 
every soul may be heard, sometimes faintly 
but always clearly, the voice of the Eter- 
nal Law-giver. Our higher nature must 
perforce render homage to Divinity. If 
man was made in the image of the ape and 


not in that of God, why is he not satisfied | | 


with his present surroundings, as other 
animals are? Materialism gives no an- 
swer. It is only when we ascend the 
mount of divine revelation that we can find 
that to which our higher nature turns in 
longing. There we can find the great ideal 
—the Son of God. God forbid that I should 
hold up to humanity any lower ideal than 
Jesus Christ! He it was who on earth 
was the model of charity, courage and 
manly heroism. He it was who gave the 
blood of His divine, loving heart for the 
salvation of a sinful, dying world. God’s 


Son is man’s. greatest, noblest, only true 
deal. 


First Cuurcu, 8S. F-—Rev. Robert Mac- 
kenzie, D. D., has returned Irom his vaca- 
tion, and occupied the pulpit morning and 
evening, speaking to large congregations. 
His morning discourse was from the an- 
@ver of St. Paul to the Phillipian jailer: 


| f Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 


shalt be saved and thine house.’”’ His 
theme was a practical exposition of the 
kind of belief mentioned in the text, and 


the vanity of all life lived apart from Jesus 


Christ. 
_ It the evening his theme was ‘‘ Mountain 


‘Springs,’’ based on Ps. Ixxxxvii; 7: ‘‘All 
my springs are in thee.”’ 


The text was an 
easy one to be understood by California 
people because of the similarity between 
the climatic features of Palestine, the 
country in which David Sree, and this 
State, 

As in Palestine, so here there were many 


_ subterraneous lakes upon which the eye of 


man might never rest, caverned in the 
depths of volcanic formations, fed by the 
melting snows which percolated downward 
through the porous material of the mount- 
ains, and furnished the supply for the 
familiar mountain spring, one of which, 
many acres in extent, the speaker had 
lately looked upon at the base of Lassen’s 
Peak, from which issued a mighty stream 
rushing to the needy valley below. 

As in this stored-up water there was am- 
ple provision for the physical wants of 
mankind, so to David’s view, the mercies 
of God were as these mountain springs in 
their abundance and perennial supply. 

The development of the text was: 

1. Man is a creature of illimitable needs. 
As from the brown and parched fields of 
midsummer went up the mute but appeal- 
ing ery for the refreshing rain, soin human 
life, from infancy to b:dding manhood and 
down to old age, the same ,longing desire 


for something satisfying and enduring wag 
manifest. 

2. Our resources are limited. All through 

this land of ours, and in countless homes 
would be found people sufiering the agonies 
of utter despair in their unavailing efforts 
to draw satisfying draughts from the springs 
of their own reason, and from the time of 
him who wrote of such efforts as resulting 
in the discovery that such springs were 
“cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no 
water,” till now, the universal conclusion 
of mankind with that of Solomon, who 
more than any living man, fully proved 
that conclusion, was that dependence upon 
human resource was ‘vanity of vanities.”’ 
In contrast with this was: 
3. In God all fullness dwells. The 
speaker drew a word-picture of the “‘river 
of water of life,’? which a hymn-writer had 
symbolized as ‘‘ flowing forth from the 
throne of God, boundless and pure,’ at 
which all might.drink and quench their 
thirst, and said that not more certainly did 
the mountain springs exist than God’s all- 
sufficient power and mercy. 7 

4, This fullness is for the individual. In 
contrast with the living spring at Lassen’s 
Peak was another near by, at first as freely 
flowing as ‘the former, but by reason of 
some earthquake or internal disturbance, 
which destroyed the continuity of the strata, 
cut off from its source of supply, and ren- 
dered no longer a living but a dead thing. 


harmony with the Creator, and the source 
of a leaping spring from the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, had been made dry and deso, 
late by the earthquake of sin, which stop- 
ped the flow, and cut off man frdm God. 
Under these circumstances how was it 
possible to restore the channel of commun- 
ication and bring down God to man? 
Applying this question to the natural 
analysis of the subject, the speaker said it 
was remarkabe with what insistence Na- 
ture hastened to attend to the cry of need. 
As the sleeping mother seemed yet awake 
to catch the faintest whisper of her infant’s 
cry, with an air first of impatience, then of 
longing, then of love, so might one of the 
mountain lakes, awaking from its winter 
slumber, be imagined to possess these wo- 
manly attributes toward the valley below, 
as the voice of the needy earth swept over 
the waters, first creating a smile, then a 
ripple, and then as the cry grew louder 
arousing the lake into full life, its billows 


back in foamy defiance on its bosom ; but, 


| like its womanly prototype, gaining greater 


and greater determination, it lifted itself 


as it twept along with gleaming footsteps 
and with singing voice, ‘‘I come, I come.” 
So had God, in answer to the cry of a lost 
creation, burst asunder the barrier of sin, 
and sent his beloved Son to save the souls 
of men. 

In closing, Dr. Miichtnsin dwelt upon 
the love of the human family, using some 
personal illustrations to prove from them 
the infinite love of God for all his children, 
and the beauty of a life from which the 
presence of the Spirit came as a spring of 
living water. U~ 


WoopDBRIDGE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The pastor of the Woodbridge Church, Rev. 
T. J. Curtis, preached on Sabbath morning 
on the parable of the barren fig tree, as 
recorded in Luke xiii, 6-9. After speak- 
ing of tbe snowy mountain peaks, which 


,| present a brilliant appearance as they glit- 


ter in the sunlight, yet are unproductive in 
anything of value; of the birds with gay 
and beautiful plumage, yet with no title to 
a place among the ‘‘feathered songsters,’’ 
and of the flowers, attractive to the eye, 
but giving forth no perfume, he dwelt for 
atime upon the condition of the church 
under the old dispensation, after it had be- 
come corrupt, and especially as it was at 
the coming of the Savior, grand and daz- 
ling in the splendor of its ceremonials and 


everlasting perdition. 


|the evening was from Solomon’s Song, 


So the human heart, at the creation in 


| your correspondent has more difficulty in 


dashing against its shore only to be thrown 


yet higher and higher, and seemed to say | dicate which purchased the whole island, 


in its outward appearance, but unproduc- 


| tive of true spiritual fruit and of the gen- | A.good prayer for every pleasure resort. 


uine service of God. Pursuing the appli- 
cation he referred tothe church at the 
present time, calling attention to the dan- 
yer of mere formality becoming a substitute 
for vital religion. Then applying the para- 
ble more closely he warned. professing 
Christians of the necessity of watchful- 
ness, lest failing to bring forth ‘‘the fruit 
of good living” they lay themselves liable 
to be cut down and cast into the fire of 
: Christ is the vine 
dresser who pleads for them now, but if 
His intercession for them be disregarded, 
the time will come when He, too, will cast 
them off, and then they will be beyond 
the reach of hope. 

Before the sermon Mr. Curtis sunounced 
that he was greatly encouraged by thes 
success attending the efforts he had been 
making to raise the money necessary for 
paying off the debt of $5,000 resting upon 
the church, and said that he expected to 
secure the entire amount in a short. time, 
so as to leave the church altogether free 
from financial incumbrance when he takes 
his departure to return to Australia, as he 
proposes ere long todo. The sermon in 


vi. 6: ‘‘Who is she that looketh forth as 
the morning, fair as the noon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners?”?.and was upon the greatness and 
grandeur, and the ultimate triumph of the 
church. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ITEMS. 


As this letter comes to you from hentia 
Catalina Island, you can imagine that 


collecting religious news for Taz OccipEntT 
than in taking fish from the sea and _ pick- 
ing up beautiful shells on the shore. 

‘Still there are some facts of interest that 
may be gathered for those who have never 
been so fortunate as to visit this gem of 
the ocean. You reach it by steamer from 
San Pedro in two- hours, and on arriving 
at this port of Avalon, the only settlement 
on the island, you are charmed. with the 
beauty of the harbor and its really pictur- 
esque surroundings. Hot weather seems 
to-be unknown here; fogs are of rare oc- 
currence, and the hills protect us from 
strong winds. Pleasure seekers as well as 
invalids pronounce it to be a delightful re- 
sort. The hotel, Metropole, stands oppos- 
ite the wharf, and over some Indian graves 
found here a hundred years ago.- New 
managers have lately taken hold of the 
hotel and it is hoped its attractions may 
increase. It is owned by the English syn- 


not long since, from the Lick estate for 
$100,000 ; a small figure considering the ex- 
tent of territery included in the purchase, 
for the island is about twenty-five miles in 
length and from four to seven miles in 
width. The Syndicate is making prepara- 
tions for extensive improvements, and it 
is probable that in afew years the deer 
will be as numerous as the sheep and wild 
goats that now roam over the hills. 

At present there are about four hundred 
people at Avalon, most of them ‘‘dwellers 
in tents,” although there are nearly a 
dozen cottages on the hill-sides. In the 
midst of a row of tents along the beach is 
a “‘tabernacle,’’ about forty feet square, 
where religious services are conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Uzzell, of the Congregational 
church, I believe. Sabbath-school in the 
morning and’ preaching at night on the 
Lord’s day. The Rev. Mr. Ford, Superin- 
tendent of Congregational Missions in this 
part of the State, is expected to preach 
here to-morrow. We attended the Thurs- 
day evening prayer-meeting atthe taber- 
nacle. Sixteen persons were present 
about half of them young men, one of 
whom has been recently converted. 

The work of God goes on even in those 
out-of-the-way regions. In a prayer at 
this meeting the petition was made that 
“each child of God might lead at least one 
soul to the Savior while here sojourning.” 


Prof. Holder of is here and has 
written for the eastern papers some inter- 
esting letters on the ‘Fauna and flora of 
Santa Cataling.’’ He is also preparing a 
story for The St. Nicholas, founded on facts 
and incidents, collected here, and finely 
illustrated by an artist now on. the island: 

The whistle of the steamer warns me 
that this hastily written letter must come 
to a close, with the hope that many of 
your readers may enjoy a week or more.in 
this charming spot, too charming for a 
tired man to attempt to describe. . 

A. M. M, 
Santa Catalina Island, July 13, 1889. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


I am devoting two months to a visita- 
tion of mission fields in the counties of 
Sonoma, Mendocino and Humboldt. | 

During the past two years seven churches 
have been organized in two of these counties 
with which several preaching stations are 
connected. Rev. D. Munro of Point Arena 
preaches at nine different places, thus eup- 
plying several destitute commuuities. with 
the Gospel. 

Rev. R. Messenger, of Navarro, has re- 

cently begun a hopeful work in Grass Val- 
ley, where some of the young people had 
never attended a religious service. Jt was 
a privelege to preach in a school-house 
filled with attentive hearers, in this hither- 
to neglected place. The people though 
without experience in the good work,’ are 
doing their best to. sustain a Sabiats 
school. 
The new Little under 
the care of Rev. R. Messenger, is enjoying 
great prosperity. The congregation at 
Navarro is building a chapel. rey 

The Mill company that liberally ean 
the Minister, will. supply the, for 
the buildings. _ 

A number of services were held a Fort 
Bragg where the new charch was dedicae 
ted, June 23rd. 

Rev. Jno. P. Rich of ar 
has given much assistance to this ehurch, 


tion services. All present regretted the 
absence of R. C. McKinney, who is now 
laid aside from his labors by failing health 
This church is in correspondence with a 
minister. With a devoted pastor to take 
the leadership, it promises well for te fu- 
ture. 

From Fort Bragg I came over what is 
known as the ‘“‘Coast Road’’ accompanied 
by my wife and Margaret, who are expe- 
riencing something of the life of a wander- 
ing missionary. on this interesting coast. 


The scenery along this route i is exceedingly 


attractive. | 

A report of the work in Humboldt €o., 
will be reserved for another communnica- 
tion. I am now writing at Blue Lake, — 
near the scene of my first labors in Cal,, 
looking out upon a hillside where Mr. 

Bates was killed by the Indians about the 
time of our arrival. | 
J. 8. M. 


MINISTERIAL UNION. 


The President of the Ministerial Union, 
Rev. L. M. Schofield, occupied the chair 
at the meeting in Calvary Church on Mon- 
day morning, when Rev. Dunlop Moore, 
D.D., of New Brighton, Penn., and Rev. 
T. Chalmers Easton D.D., of Newark, 
N. J., were present and were introduced 
as visiting brethren. 

Rev. Dr. Loomis announced the coming 
to this city from the East in a short time, 
of Rey. Arthur Mirchell D.D. Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and at his suggestion the Commit- 


,| tee on Foreign Missions of the Presbytery 


were requested to arrange for his recep- 
tion. 

The subject of planting missions in San 
Francisco, which had been set for dis- 
cussion, was postponed in order that the 
visiting brethren and the returned Com- 
missioners to the General Assembly 


) 


might be heard. After words of 


was present and took part-in the dedicag — 
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fraternal greeting by Dr. Moore, Dr. 
Easton gave an interesting account of the 
-Reformed Presbyterian churches in New- 
ark, when Rev. Dr. Chapman occupied 
the rest of the tinie with sketches of the 
proceedings of the Assembly of which he 
had been a member. Among the sub- 
jects which aroused the greatest interest in 
the body, was that of the proposed re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith. 
While a few were opposed to even the 
agitation of the matter, for fear of un- 
settling the minds of some, and a small 
number of others went so far as to wish 
some of the articles changed to make 
them conform to their modified views of 


certain doctrinal points, the great body | 


seemed to approve of the stirrrng up of the 
subject, believing that while. the effect 
would be the changing of some forms of 
expression, the ultimate result would be a 
better understanding of and a closer ad- 
herence: to the good old doctrines of the 
church than ever. 

The discussion of the temperance ques- 
tion in the assembly was a spirited one, 
and while a mild caution was observed: in 
the deliverances of the body upon it, Dr.. 
Chapman believed that nine-tenths of the 
members were in favor of legal prohibition 
in some form, from local option up to con- 
stitutional prohibitive enactment. 

~The question of reunion with the S outh- 
ern branch of the Church occupied more 
time than any other, and it seemed, from 
‘what he could learn in conversation with 
members fromthe border States of the 
South, that the«action taken by the As- 
sembly was very unfortunate, and was in 
effect giving over to the Southern church 
the results of years of hard and faithful 
labor on that field. 
- Dr: Chapman thought that the assembly 
was fully ‘ready for a meeting in Califor- 
nia, and he believed that if he had felt 
authorized to invite the body to meet here 
next year the invitation would have been 
enthusiastically if ss unanimously ac- 
cepted. 


Next Monday the Union will resume e the | 


consideration of ‘‘Planting a Presbyterian 
College in Central California.’”? Rey. Dr. 
Robert Dickson will open the discussion. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


ITS MISSION SCHOOLS. 


_ Your'readers are aware of the generous 
progress and prosperity of the work of our 
church; in and about the city of Portland, 
as well as that of other cities of this Synod. 
Yet there are some special features of this 
work in the néwer deyelopments of the 
Portland mission work that may not be 
known to the public, and which will doubt- 
- less be of interest to any who are in- 
_ terested in the Master’s cause. 
- Besides the- eight churches, and the 
Chinesé mission all of which are regularly 
supplied with the ministration of the word 
by settled pastors or missionaries, there 
are two missionary Sunday schools out of 
which it is expected there will develop 
before Tong organized churches, and of 
which I wish to more particularly 

now. | 

The first of these schools is that of Ful- 
ton or Southern Portland, which was or- 
ganized about two years ago, by Rev. E. 
T. Ingle, under the direction of the Pres- 
byterial committee, and was carried. on for 
a time by him. The enterprise waa 
looked upon however, in some measure as 
the ward of the Calvary church, and to 
that church is due the honor of fostering 
and caring for the mission. Soon after 
the organization Mr. 8S. P. Stephens, a 
practicing lawyer and a member of Cal- 
vary church, accepted the responsibility, 
‘and the work of superintending the enter- 
prise, and he has certainly done the work 
‘well, Although three miles away he has 
‘not only faithfully gone Sabbath after 
Sabbath himself to look after their needs, 
but also getting others to go with him as 
Prganist and teachers. Mr. Stephens has 


oll the enthusiaam of bis nature ip thie; 


P 
/ 


self-denying work, and has been rewarded 
with a manifest growth and interest in it, 
and better still, he has had the pleasure of 
seeing several of its members brought to 
Christ. So much has he become absor- 
bed with the needs of the field, that in 
spite of many obstacles, and some opposi- 
tion he has secured a subscripition from 
those people, from Jews and Catholics and 
Protestants of different denominations 
sufficient to warrant the erection of a 
chapel, which, by the promised assistance 
of the Alliance and, the probable help of 
the Board of Church Erection, we hope to 
soon see on the way of completion. Rey. 
Wm. Morrison has been voluntarily sup- 
plying these people with preaching for the 
past three months in the afternoon, and 
has thus helped:to establish in their hearts 
the truths taught in the Sabbath school 
rom week io week. 

The second enterprise, which was begun 
less than a year ago by the session 
of the First church of Portland, | is 
called the Bethel mission. This was be- 
gun by this church in view of the fact 
that in due time the location of the old 
church would be changed, (now already 
do | own up several blocks 
‘nearer the residence portion. It is several 
‘blocks from the old location in the midst 
of a pupulation, 10 or 12 blocks square, 
which contains a very needy people, 
otherwise totally unsupplied the privilege 
ofthe gospel except as they goto other 
neighborhoods. Many of these have 
never done this of course, and many have 
taken advantage of the privileges of this 


bush, our Elder of the First church, is the 
Superintendent, and takes great delight 
in studying the situation, and suiting his 
plans to the exceptional classes with 
whom he has to deal. 


rowdy boys, from twelve to sixteen years 
old, who come and go at will and who by 


by degrees are being tamed down by kind-]. 
ness, and consideration to an appreciation 


of the privileges they have. These boys 
have to be handled with gloves on, but al- 
ready there is abundant proof that the 
work pays as the numbers and interests 
increase. There are now sixty-five or 
‘seventy enrolled, with an average attend- 
ance of 40 or 45. It is the intention of the 
old church, notwithstanding the large 
drain upon their purses in building the 
new church this year, to build soon a 


will serve to hold the down-town influence 
which they have so long had, and also to 
reach a population otherwise destitute of 
the gospel, by Sunday-school and oc. 
casional preaching privileges now, and we 
trust with regular pastorial serviccs before 
long. W. O. Forses. 


A good example of the usefulness of 
medical missions is to be found in For- 
mosa, that ‘‘beautiful island”’ just off the 
south-eastern coast of China. Here is a 
sea girt tract of land, with an area about 
half as great as the State of Indiana, with 
a Chinese immigrant population of half a 
million and nobody knows how many na- 
tives who run wild. Gospel preachers 
had great difficulty in getting a foothold 
and a hearing on the island; but at last a 
mission hospital was established at Tam- 
sui, and that gave an open sesame to the 
hearts and homes of the people on 
the western shore. Besides treating 
thousands of patients in the course 
of a year, at the hospital and in the 
settlement of Tamsui, the institution 
gives medical training to the regular mis- 
sionaries, whose main business is preach- 
ing to congregitions at various stations. 
These missionaries use there newly ac- 
quired knowledge of the healing art to 
excellent advantage, giving needed re- 
lief to many, and thereby proving them- 
selves to be true messengers of the gospel 
of goodwill and of unselfish love. Rev. 


Sabbath school mission. Mr. Quaken-. 


A special feature is that of a class of 


chapel for a home for this mission. This| 


pital, writes that the overthrow of native 
incantations and nostums by. medical 
science is no more certain, than in the 
ultimate overthrow of Taoism, Buddism, 
and Confucianism by Christianity. 


It was very polite and kind of the Queen 
of Spain (the King being too young to 


asylum in Valencia, in case life in Rome 
becomes unendurable, by reason of an ex- 
cess of religious liberty in the atmosphere. 
But observe how courtesy is coupled with 
prudence. The place uf refuge suggested 
is 300 miles distant from Madrid—just as 
far away from the seat of government as 
the Mediterranean Sea will permit. How- 
ever, Valencia is a city of many natural 
charms, and it would not be a bad all-the- 
ear-round resort. It looks out upon the 
sea toward Rome, and within its old walls 
|the Pope might denounce Humbert and 
Crispi as hard as he pleased. But, Cath- 
olic as the city is in sentiment and insti- 
tutions, it will not bear comparison with 
Rome in respect to buildings available for 
Papal use, or churches, colleges and 
monkish houses. The Pope might live 
there in personal comfort, but we do not 
see how the swarm of cardinals, 
bishops, priests, professors, students and 
nuns could be accomodated. They will 
have to remain in Rome and ‘“‘grin and 
bear it.’’ 


The Rev. John F. Patterson, the accepta- 
ble and useful pastor of the Sixth Presby- 
terian church of Pittsburgh, Pa., has de- 
clined a renewed cali for his pastoral ser- 
vices from the First Presbyterian church of 
Covington, Ky. Notwithstanding special | 
inducements pressed upon him by the Ken- 
tucky congregation, he felt it to be his dutv 
to remain in his present field of labor. 

The Morning Side chapel, on the Alle- 
ghany river opposite Sharpsburgh, Pa., 
was dedicated June 30. 

Tuesday evening, July 25, Rev. H. H. 
Stiles, was installed pastor of the Forty- 
third Street church, Pittsburg, Pa. The 
venerable Dr. Richard Lea, who lately re- 


fatigable efforts it largely owes its organi- 
tion and success, gave the chargs to the 
new pastor. Dr. Lea has spent a long 
and useful pastorate-in Pittsburgh, and is 


Tue Rev. Loyal Young, D. D., has 
changed his post-office address from Wash- 
ington, Pa., to Butler, Pa. 
place he oie a large portion of his minis- 
try, and now, atter a number of years, he 
returns to the scene of his early labors to 
pass the remainder of his days among old 
parishioners and acquaintances. Dr. Young 
has been among the most faithful pastors 
of his day, and is much loved and honored 
in Western Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. W. W. Atterbury, D.D., of 
New York City, sailed last Saturday for 
Europe to remain during the summer. 
The Doctor is known for his zeal and 
activity in behalf of Sabbath observance. 
His many friends wish him a safe and 
leasant trip. 


The North church of New York City re- 
ceived at its midsummer communion 
twenty-five persons, twelve upon profes- 
sion and thirteen by letter, so that its 
communicant list now numbers over one 
thousand members. Its pastor, to re- 
cuperate his health, sailed for Europe, 
July 3. 

The Rev. T. V. Milligan, D.D. who has 
been living at Wooster, O., for severay 
years, has returned to his home at East 
Liverpool, O. 


Mr. Samuel 8. McKee and Mr. J. § 
McWilliams were ordained by the Presby- 
tery of Chillicothe, Tuesday, June 11, Mr. 
McWilliams being also installed as co- 


MacKay, who has charge of the bow 


pastor with Dr. Henry W. Biggs of the 
First Presbyterian church of Chillicote, 


speak for himself) to offer Pope Leo an| 


signed this charge, and to whose inde- 


now spending his declining years at his. 
country home in Westmorland county, Pa. | 


At the latter} 


Shutlif College has conferred a D.D. 
on Rev. H. P. Welton, formerly of 
Grand Rapids, now of Detrcit, Mich. 


Rev. Archibald Durrie, of Kilbourn 
City, Wis., has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church of Superior, Wis. 


The Presbyterian chureh of Frank- 
fort, Ind., have contracted for a $2,000 
pipe-organ, to be built by Pitcher’s 
Sons, of Louisville, Ky. 


~ Rev. Joseph A. Gordon, pastor cf the 
church at Decatur, Mich., resigns An- 
gust 1, to accept a Williams Fellow- 
ship at Harvard University, awarded 
him for 1889-90. 


Rev. John Hood, of Cedar Rupids, 
Iowa, and Presbytery of Cedar Rapids, 
was received by the Presbytery of Peo- 
ria, June 23, and installed as pastor 
over the church of Galesburg, Il. 


The Presbyterian churth of Tower 
Hil), Ill., was dedicated on the 16th 
inst. Sermon and dedicatory prayer 
by Rev. E. W, Clarke, of Pana. The 
pastor, Rev. S. W. Zeller, is much en- 
couraged, 


OrEGON, ASHLAND.—The church here 


commemorated the Lord’s Supper on the 


first Sabbath of July. Four were re 
ceived to its membership, two on confes- 
sion of taith and by baptism. 


Fol oR A DISORDERED Liver try BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


GENTS WANTED. MEN OR WOMEN, Toselithe 
Celebrated MISSOURI STEAM WASHER. Fitsall 

Stoves. Stoves. Washes b Hot Steam. No Rabbng. Terms Liberal. 
MISSOURI ASHER Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOuUNC LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
‘STENBENVILLE, OHIO. 
OPEN= SEPT. 17th, 1889. 
Terms, $250 to $300 per Year. 


The Best of Advantages in Music, Art and French 


| : Send for Catalogue. 
_ REV, DR. and MRS. REID. Principais. 
ais Mrs. Sanford, co-Principal 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


and For more than half a century 
noted for ‘superiority over 
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Debbins’ Electric ap 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
——IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid ¢ 
twenty years ago has never been modes a0 


changed in the slightest. This soap is 
identical in quality to-day with 
that made twenty years ago. 
[It contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
I! washes flannels and blankets as no other soap 
in the world does—without shrinking—leaving 
them soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE 


REREisa ving of time, of labor, of 

T soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins” 
Electric Soap is used according to directions, 


ORE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 


all best things, it is extensively imi- 
tated and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations. 


NSist upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, 

or any other fraud , simply because it is cheap, T hey 
will ruin clothes, and are dear at any price, Ask for 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine 
to Mexico keeps itinstock. It yours hasn’t it he will 
order from his nearest wholesale grocer. 

REAP carefully the inside wrapper around each 

bar, and be careful to follow directions 

on each outside wrapper. You cannot afford to 
wait longer before trying for yourself this old reliable, 
and truly wonderful soap. 


CRAGIN & CO.Philadelphia 
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THE OCCIDENT. 


Why is it that some people, with other- 


wise a reputation for sound judgment, will 
cohtinue paying $5.00 or more for cabinet 
photos, when it is so evident, even to the 
casual observer, that better pictures are 
made by J. H. Peters, successor to 
‘Messrs. W. J. Williams & Co., and at a 


price that all can reach—viz., $2.50 a 


dozen. 914 Market street is the number 
and it will pay you to notice and compare 
before acting. 


Price reduced. For 
Compound OXygeN information adaress 
DR. A. H. HIATT, M D., Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


AN US 20 years Established, New 

g patented Steel Tuning De. 
vice, in use in no other Piano, by which our Pianos 
stand in tune 20 years, good for 100 ; not affected 
by climate. No wood to split, break, swuil, shrink, 
crack, decay, or wear out; we guarantee it. Ele- 
-gant Rosewood Cases, 3 strings, double repeating 
action; finest ivory keys; the Famous ANTISELL, 
Call or write for Catalogue, free. T. M, ANTISELL 
PIANO CO., Manufacturers, Odd Fellows’ Hall, Mar 
ket and Seventh Streets, San Francisco, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOK, NEWS, WRITING 
| AND 
WRAPPING PAPER. 


Card Stock, Straw and binders’ Board, Ete 
Patent Machine Made Paper Bags, 


512 to 516 SACRAMENTO STREET 
San FRANCISCO. 


JOHN C. ILS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


French Cooking Ranges 


AND BROILERS. 


Stoves, Tinware, Kitchen and Bakery Outfits, Etc*} 


874-76 KEARNY ST., S. F.. 


Propr’s Jackson Founary. 
 ANGLO-NEVADA 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL, Fully Paid, $2,000,000. AssETs, $2,672,849. 


: FFICE, 410 Pine Street. 

DIRECTORS :—Louis Sloss, J. F. Bigelew, M. H. 
Hecht, J. B. Haggin, J. W. Mackay, W.H. Dimond 
W. F. Whittier, Wm. Macdonald,C. S. Neal, E. -E. 
Eyre, J.M. Donahue. 


_ This Company transacts a Fire and Mari EF busi- 


ness, and has Agencies in all the principal 
localities throughout the U. 8. 


L \UIS SLOSS Pres. Wm. MACDONALD V.P. Z.P. CLARE See 


25th ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


HOME MUTUAL INSURANCE 


NO. 216 SANSOME STREET. 


Losses Paid since Organization........ $2,841 045 00 
Capital Paid Upin Gold............... 300,000 00 
Net Surplus Over Everything..... .... 297,581 34 


Avent... R. H. MAGILL 


h CALIFORNIA PRODUCT 


The New and Unequaled Polishing and 


Cleaning Agent. 


A WONDERFUL NATURAL PRODUCT 
A GREAT DISCOVERY! 


T stimonials from many and irreproach- 
able sources as to its unrivalled excellence 
and efficacy. 

For all Metals, Machinery, Jewelry, 
solid and plated Silverware; for Houée- 


hold and Toilet, , 


Combines the juice of the Blue Figs of 
California, so laxative and nutritious, 
with the medicinal virtues of plants 
known to be most beneficial to the 
human system, forming the ONLY PER- 
FECT REMEDY to act gently yet 
promptly on the 


KIDNEYS, LIVER AND BOWELS 


—AND TO— 


‘Cleanse the System Effectually, 


— SO THAT — 
PURE BLOOD, 
REFRESHING SLEEP, | 
HEALTH and STRENGTH 
Naturally follow. Every one is using it 
and all are delighted with it. Ask your 
druggist for SYRUP OF FIGS. Manu- 
factured only by the | 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO.. 
| San Francisco, 
New York, N. 


Ky. 


BOOKS 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-school Work. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
BY ALEXANDER T. MCGILL. 


A treatise compiled from his Lectures in Theo 
logical Seminaries. In this volumne we have 
substance Of more than forty years’ teaching on 
Church Government. 12mo. Price $1.50 net. 


| SCOTCH AND IRISH SEEDS IN 


AMERICAN SOIL. 


By REv. J. G. CRAIGHEAD, D.D. 


es, and their relations tothe Presbyterian Church 
of America. 16mo. Price $1.00. : 


A CHURCH AND HER MARTYRS. 


By REv. D. VAN PELT. 


Interesting to all readers who desire to know 
the story of the Church of Holland 16mo. Illns- 
trated. Price $1.15. 


‘MR. JOHN AND HIS BOYS. 
BY M. L. WILDER. 


Valuable and suggestive to all who are engaged 
in work for boys. i2mo. Price $1.25. 


UNDER THE PRUNING KNIFE. 
A STORY OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


BY MARY TUCKER MCGILL. 
16mo. Price $1.15. 


CONFIDENCE IN CHRIST. 


OR, FAITH THAT SAVES. 
BY REv. . W, Pitzer, D.D. 
18mo. Price 40cts, 


Address orders to 


SAN FRANCISCO DEPOSITORY 
BRIER & DOBBINS, 


42 GEARY San Francisco 


H. Le B. Smith, | 


137 Montgome y t., and 


305 Bush t., a lor 5. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of cloth- 
ing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. Our motto 
—Push, Tact, Cailane see us. Samples 
: cheerfully given, 1) per cent discount to clergy- 


The early history ofthe Scotch and Irish church- 


THE AMERICAN TAILOR, | 


4 he | 


AX} 


TUDEBAKER BROS. 


Carriages, 


~ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


CAMPING OUT 


CALIFORNIA. 


‘By MRS. J. B. RIDEOUT, 
Author of ‘‘Six Years on the Border,’’ etc. 


The Orphan’s Home ; 
Home at Last, 


238 pp. ‘Bound’ is Cloth 


( 
The following table of contents will give an idea of the ground covered by the 
campers: Chapter I—The Gigantic Redwoods ; II—Mendocino City; III—Treasures 


of the Deep; IV—Hunting a Whale; V—Sabbath on the Mountain; VI—Sigh 
Seeing in San Francisco; VII—Santa Clara Valley; VIII—G. A. R. Reunions; IX—t 
X—The Insane Asylum; XI—Crossing St. Helena; XII— 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS. 
Sent post paid on receipt of price, 85 cents, by KR. R, PATTERSON, 


‘Publisher, 429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Caly 
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Jor 17, 1889. 


THE OCCIDENT. 


vo 


iB 


The city for wanderers—Romo 

‘BEECHAM’s PILLS Cures Sick-headache. 

An astronomical story—The tale 
of a comet. ‘ | 


The peculiarity of Dobbins’ Electric Soap is | 


that it acts right on the dirt and stains in clothe 
and makes them pure. as snow, at the sume time 
it preserves the clothes,and makes them keep clean 
longer. Have your grocer order it. 

A swallow may not make a sum- 
mer, but a frog make a spring. 

We desire to mention that J. D. Welch, 
1133 Fillmore st., makesa specialty of san- 
itary. plumbing and ganitary goods. First- 
class plum bing and gas fitting will be found 
combined with moderate prices. 

Some people think that the diph- 
theria is a disease of recent origin; 
but the Baptists have had the dip 
theory amongthem for centuries. 


We observe that Dr. A. O. Haslehurst, 
the dentist, is now centrally located in 
elegant parlors, having removed to 337 
Geary street, corner Mason street. 


The ‘fact~ that: our physicians re- 
- commend. the Crystal Hot Sea Water Tub 
and Swimming Baths, foot of Mason street, 
North Beach, is a tribute to real merit. 
“These waffles, Maria,” he said, 
As with coldly critical eye 
He eyed them and then shook 
his head, 
“With chunks of warm rubber 
would vie. 
And bah! what a horrible taste— 
_ It’s the taste of nearly raw dough. 
These must have been in great 
haste, 
I should if I ate one; I know.” 


Said his wife with a withering) 


“Your ma happened in here you, 


gee, 
And made them—ain’t she a good | 


“Pass the wafiles, my darling,”’ 
said he. 


. -» DISPEL COLDS 


Headaches and Fevers, to cleanse the sys- 
tem effectually, yet gently, when costive 
or bilious, or when the blood is impure or 
sluggish, to permanently cure habitual 
constipation, to awaken the kidneys and 
liver to a healthy activity; without irritat- 
ing-or weakening.them,.use Syrup of Figs. 


Free Excursions Overland Leaving 


Weekly. . 
In Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
hrst-class bedding, curtains, toilets, 
gtc.. furnished free of charge, colored 
yorters in attendance with every car, 
owest possible rates. Now is your 
time to travel. RAILROAD AND STEAM- 
SHIP tickets sold to and from all. 


Eastern cities and European points, 


by all railroads and steamship lines. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS offered parties 
desiring to bring their friends from 
Europe by steamer and rail. 

For circulars:and full information 
apply at or address 22 Montgomery 
Street, San Franciseo, Cal., J. G. 
McCall, Agent. | 


NEWHALL 


SHIPPING 
Commission Merchants, 


n Me 

309 and 311 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Elephant Brand English Portland Cement. 
Purimachos Powder and Cement, Indestructible 
and infallible. | 
Rohe and Bros.. New York Lard. 
Kornafull India Tea, Calcutta. 
New Lambton Coals, Newcastle, N. 8. W. 
Mexican Phosdhate & Sulphur Co., Superphos 
phate Fertilizer. 

General Agents for 


Aflas Assurance Co of London 
National Assurance ('o., of ireland, 


THE 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE enticuen. 


00 GENU 


> $3 SHOE 
Best Material. Best. Style. Best Fitting, | 
If any dealer says he has the W. L. 


DOUGLAS SHOES without 
tamped on bottom, put him down asafraud. If 
write W. Le DOUGLAS, BROCKTON 


NICOLL THE TAILOR 


_ Has just received a large and choice assortment of 


Foreign Domestic 


FOR THE SESON OF 1889 


mame and price, s 


sold by your dealer, pot 


_P-A-N-T-S 


S—U-I-T-S 
To ORDER TO ORDER 
From $5.00 From - $20.00 


amples with Instructions for Self-Measurement 


SENT FREE, 


816 Market St., San Francisco, 


BRANCHES FOR THE Paciric Coast—Los Angeles, 68 North 
Main Street; San Diego, 658 Fift Street; Portland, Or., 126 
First Street; Sacramento, 420 J Street. 


NEW HOME. 


Practical 
Improvemets, 


This cut represents 
our Style No. 8, Pat 
ent Folding Cabinet, 
open,andis a sample 
of our elegant Wood- 
work, which 18 a 
model of Beauty, 
combining  utilit 
aud art to a hig 
derree. 

See us before you 
buy. 


THE NEW HOME 


ScWing Machine Co. 
CHAS. E, NAYLOR, 

Gen. Manager. 

725 MARKET ST. 
History Building, 

San Francisco 


Bovlston Co, of Boston Mags. 


gredr 


where | 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS. 
641 SACRAMENTO ST., Cor. Webb 


Established 1550. Telephone No. 43. 


W. H. RICHARD 0). 
Jndertakers and Embalmers 


1021 MARKET STREET. 


Celephone 3247. San Francisco, Cal. 


| HAMILTON & ROLLER, 


(Formerly of Oakland,) 


Undertaking Parlors 


S, W. Cor. STOCETON and GEARY Sts. § 
The Only really Private Parlors in the City : 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC) 


The Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, Indi. 
gestion, Inward Pains, ustion, Combining the most. 
valuable medicines with Jamacia Ginger, it exerts a cura, 
tive power over disease unknown to other remedies, 
Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, Female Complaints, and the 
illsof theStomach, Liver, Kidneysand Bowels 


ng thousands to the ve who would recover 
their health by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIO, 


It is new lifeand strength to the aged. at Lbrug- . 
pists Hiscox & Co., ies William Street, N. Y. 


HINDERCORNS for coms 


Gold, Silver and Nickle 
PLATING 


——EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Table Ware and Metal. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


REPAIRED AND PLATED 


With the above metals in the most beautiful and 
durable manner at the 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


| Gold, Silver and Nickle Plating Works 


Prices Very Low. 


653 and 655 Mission St., 
Bet. New Montgomery and 3d Sts. San Franciseo 
E.G. DENNISTON Proprietor 


J. McINTYRE, 


Bookbinder, Blank Book 


Manufacturer and 
Printe. 
Magazines and Music Bound to Order, — 
423 Clay St.. & 422 Commercial St. 


AGENTS |.7°. | ENTIRELY 
AGENTS | sz NEW BOOK 


The most wonderful coljection of practical, 
real-value and every-day use for the people 
ever published on the globe. A marvel of 
money saving and money earning forever 
one owning it. Thousands of heautiful, helpfu 
engravings, showing just how todo “ere ing 
No competition; nothing like it in the universe. 
When you select that whichis of true value 
sales are sure. All sincerely desiring paying 
employment and looking for somothing thor- 
yer first-class at an extraordinarily low 

rice, should write for description and terms on 
he most remarkable achievement in book-mak- 
ing since the world began. 

SCAMMEL & CO Box 5008, 
ST. LOUIS or PHILADELPHIA 


WAN TED! 
MINISTERS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 
LADIES ann GENTLEMEN 


—To act as Agents for— 


“Future Punishment” 


By the Emminent Presbyterian Divine, 


WM. COCHRANE, D.D., L.L.D- . 


And Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE. 


A book for the times,and giving the views of 
the greate.t intellects ou a subj-ct of burning 
interest to all, One agent took 20 Orders in one 
day; another 33 in 34 calls. Apply immediately 
for territory and terms to 


CALIFORNIA PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 
6434 SOUTH SPRING $T,, LOS ANGELES. CAL, 


Best in the world. Examine his 
NE HAND-SEWED SHOE. 
| 560 POLICE AND FARMERS’ SHOE. 
4 2.00 and BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
| i All made in Congress, Button and Lace. } 
| 
Leader of theage 
— 


| 


~ 


THE OCCIDENT. 


Jory 17, 


Lot ALAMos, CAL. 
Dear OccripEent:—Since you last heard 
from us, our little church has been making 
a change in the ordaining and installing of 
the undersigned of Santa Ynez and Bro. 
Cyrus Weir of Los Olivos, as Elder. Our 
Pastor was called on to take charge of the 


laying of the corner stone of our new pub- 


lic school house at Los Olivos—costing 
with furniture $70.70. Itis now closed, 


and will be ready for the painters in two, 


days. The committee also appointed our 
Pastor chaplain on the 4th, at Los Alamos 
—and looked to him for the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence. 
There were three baptisms at our last 
morning service at Santa Ynez. 
E. P. Beraerson, Elder. 


Even the (R. C.) Freeman’s Journal re- 
bukes revision. Those who favor the 
movement in our church are not conscious 
of any desire to alter the doctrine of pre- 
destination, but they will be surprised at 


‘such an orthodox statement from such a 


source. It says that the Presbyterians 
wish “‘to altar the doctrines which their 


once delivered tothe saints,’ and to set 

aside the very word of God, as they con- 
ceive it, in order to please the multitude, 
But it is certainly true that if there is an 
infinite God, then everything of création 
must have been settled by Him from 
(what we call in our limited language) 
eternity. Nota single hair of our heads, 
not a grain of sand, not a drop of water, 
but whose destiny has been settled eter. 

nally by the Being who described bimself, 

not as one who was, or will be, but as the 
‘Tam.’ For Him there is no past, there is 
no future. This is thedoctrine of predes- 
tination, and if any one can pick a flaw in 


it, without denying God, he is welcome to 
try his hand.” 


We observe that Dr. A. O. Haslehurst, 
the dentist, is now centrally located in 
elegant parlors, having removed to 337 


Geary street, corner Mason street. 


-<ULL WEIGH? 
PURE 


DELICIOUS 
EXTRACTS 


Used by the United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great Gatiuesities and 
Public Food Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. Dr. Prices Cream Baking 


Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime or Alum, 


Dr. Price’s Delicious Flavoring Extracts, 


Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, etc., do not contain poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 


PRICE POWDER New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San 


CHAUTAU QUA BOOKS. 


1889-90. 


1, OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME, James R. Joy,.............. Lice cents 


2. PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE LATIN’ COURSE (IN ENGLISH), eS 
3. POLITICAL ECONOMY, Richard T. Ely,.................... $1.00 
4. CHAUTAUQUA COURSE IN PHYSICS, J. Dorman Steel,....... 
5. HOW TO JUDGE A PICTURE, J.C. Van Bs Bd ...... 60 cents 
6. THE BIBLE IN THE XIX CENTURY, L.: Townsend, 40 cents 


THE SIX BOOKS WILL BE SENT POST-PAID, $65. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, (12 months:, Enlarged, 


BGI™A discount of 10 per-cent. will be allowed on 5 Sets AT ONE TIME. 


American Tract Society, 


735 MARKET ST.., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Bible 


House. 


735 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Books for’Children. 


Bibles and Testaments in Great Variety, 


sturdy forefathers considered the ‘faith | 


6. H STREET. 
Sec. and Land Officer of Immigration Ass‘s 


REAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSOR TO THE IMMIGRATION ASS’N OF CAL. 


415 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 
Land Bought and Sold. 


Send 10 cents for map and Description of alifornia and colony lands ; [72 pages and 85-page 
catalovue: land for sale in large or small tracts, on the coast or in the interior; valley, hill, moun. 
tain, open timber, mineral or uon-mineral land: improved or unimproved, with or without irriga 
tion: suitable for ‘stock, dairy, grain, fruit or general farming; for investment or actual settlement 
for cash or on installments: Will show Government landa 


Frank Dalton. T. B. Dalton, 


DALTON BROS. 
Commission Merchants, 


—DEALER N— 


Fruit and Produce, California and Oregon 
Produce Wool, Beans, Potat es, Crain 


and Hides. Creen and DriedFruits.i 
308 & 310 Davis Srrret, San Francisco. P. O. Box l 936 


Ww. OPBANION, 
MERCHANT TAILOR | 


AND DEALER IN : 


712 & 714 MARKET ST,, 8. F. 


GOLDSTEIN COHN, 
| Leading Hair and Wig Store. 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSING A SPECIALTY. | 
822 Market Street. Phelan Building. 


Dealers in Opera, Field and Marine Glasses: Clocks, Watches, Jewelry, Spectacles, Barometers, 


and Thermometers, 


(@F~We make a specialty of Repairing—giving particular attention to Fine Watch Work. 
Orders by mail, for goods er repairing, will receive prompt and careful enone 


1810 CALIFORNIA STREET, DILLON & CO; 


San Francisco, Cal. 
INSURE iN 


MAX FRANKENAU, 


|The Leading Pacific Coast Insurance Company. 


—_THE—. 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE : : 
Fireman’s Fund Building, S. W. Cor, California and Sansome St. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


D. JI.TAPLES, President. 


WILLIAM J. DUTTON, 
HEU, BULE, Vice-Presidet. 


B. FAYMONVILLE, Ass’tSecy. 


Insurance 


Principal Office No. 439 Californi Stret 
SAFE DEPOSIT BUILDING 


, Francisco, 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL PAID IN FULL - 
ASSETS, JANUARY IST 1888, - 
Losses PAID SINCE CO., WAB ORGANIZED - 


John H. Wise, Pres. 


$200,000.00 
$434,104.76 
$1,846,704.24 


Chas, A, Laton, Seo, 
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